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ne. you seen an apple orchard, 

In the spring, in the spring, 

An English apple orchard in the spring, 
When the spreading trees are hoary 

With their wealth of promised glory, 
And the mavis pipes his story in the spring? 


. . . . . . . . 


If you have not, then you know not, 

In the spring, in the spring, 

Half the color, wonder, beauty of the spring. 
No sight can I remember 

Half so precious, half so tender, 

As the apple blossoms render, in the spring. 


—From “An Apple Orchard in the Spring,” by 
WILLIAM Martin. 


The prea This Month— 
and Next 


| eee was a time in religious education when conven- 
tions and conferences were made up almost entirely of 
lay workers—men'and women. If one had been inclined to 
do so, he could have looked around in those days and asked, 
“Where are the professional leaders?” 

In recent years the situation has been too often and too 


largely reversed. Many have actually looked around and 


asked, ““Where are the laymen?” 

The recent meetings of the International Council marked 
an important step in correcting both these extremes by 
fusing the lay and the professional leadership into one united 
force. The first conference of lay leaders in connection 
with the new projected movement for “reaching the un- 
reached” was held. This was conducted under the auspices 
of the National Protestant Laymen’s Commission on Char- 
acter Building. 

The report of that conference and two of the significant 
addresses given in connection with it have a prominent place 
in this issue of the Journal. Another important article 
deals with what the laymen did in one community. This 
conference has but given an impetus to a wider use of the 
lay forces in Christian education. The church will hear and 
see much of this movement in the future. The Journal will 
continue to give these developments a prominent place in 
its pages. 

Other articles this month feature various phases of the 
Christian education program. 

There was also held this year for the first time a con- 
ference of those at work in various character-building 
agencies: such as, the public schools, 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, 
and others. These persons met with leaders in religious edu- 
cation to consider ways by which more effective cooperation 
could be worked out. A full report of this conference, with 
some important articles dealing with this field, will appear 
in the next issue of the Journal. The long book review 
this month deals with the basic problem involved in such 
cooperation. The book would make excellent reading with 
which to begin considering this fundamental matter. 


The Secretary of State 


on Peace Education 


irH the month of April this year it will be twenty 
BY i cace since the United States of America took the 
momentous step of entering the World War. With the 
reasons for that decision and the outcomes and implications 
of it, these brief paragraphs do not deal. All of us must be 
concerned, however, with permanent education on behalf 
of world peace. The responsibility in this matter has been 


squarely laid upon the church and other similar agencies 
by no less a personage than Honorable Cordell Hull, United 
States Secretary of State. Mr. Hull, as is well known, is 
a consistent and able advocate of world friendship. In 
his address in December, 1936, given at the Buenos Aires 
Conference, before the representatives of the republics 
of North and South America, he said: 

“It is all-important that every platform, every pulpit, 
and every forum should become constant and active agen- 
cies in the great work of education and organization (for 
peace). The limited extent of such highly organized and 
intelligent public opinion in support of peace is by far 
the largest drawback to any plan to prevent war... 

“In all our countries we have scholars who can demon- 
strate these facts; let them not be silent. Our churches 
have direct contact with all groups; may they remember 
that the peacemakers are the children of God. We have 
artists and poets who can distill their needed knowledge 
into trenchant phrase and line; they have work to do. Our 
great journals on both continents cover the world. Our 
women are awake; our youth sentient ; our clubs and organi- 
zations make opinion everywhere. There is a strength here 
available greater than that of armies. We have but to 
ask its aid; it will be swift to answer, not only here, 
but in continents beyond the seas.” ‘ 

To sense the way in which an important government 
official is depending in what he does for peace upon what we 
in the church do toward the same end puts our own work in 
a new setting. Such a setting shows that Christian peace 
education is indispensable in itself and is a part of the total 
peace movement. 


Life in the Deep— Death 
in the Shallows 


iE 1s recorded that one quiet afternoon a fleet of great 
vessels, in the shelter of a safe harbor, was struck by a 
hurricane. Terrific winds and mountainous seas threatened 
every minute to dash the ships to pieces on the rocky shore. 
Their only safety lay in their anchors. If these held, they 
were safe. If these broke, all was lost. 

While the issue was as yet undecided and the anchors 
had begun to drag, one small ship deliberately loosed its 
anchors, turned its prow into the wind, put on every ounce 
of steam it had, and slowly worked its way out of the 
harbor into the open sea. 

When the storm was over, only that venturesome ship 
was left. The others were piled in heaps on the treacher- 
ous Samoan coast. 

‘There was life in the deep, which seemed to be dangerous, 
and death in the shallows, where we think that safety so 
often lies. 

Life is like that. 


We live in the safe shallow harbor of small gossip, and 


are wrecked. We would have been saved if we had headed 
to the risky open sea of the great ideas of all time. 

We attempt only small things, for God and our fellow- 
men, thinking that thus there will be no risk, and lose our- 
selves. Those who dared great things have found the only 
safety that there is—in the depths of God’s truth and pur- 
pose. 

We live in the company of small minds, living and dead, 
in literature, in history, and in art, thinking it safer there. 
When these have failed us, it is often too late to know 
that in the fellowship of great minds was our sole hope. 

Along with others as timid as ourselves, we try to build 
a new world on a small pattern only to learn that in its 
smallness are the seeds of its own decay and that even in 
the plan of a great world there would be created the forces 
to build it. 

It was this truth that got into the Ancient Record where 
it says, “They that . . . do business in great waters; these 
shall see the work of the Lord, and his wonders in the 
deep.” 


The Prime Mystery 
of Life 


A Meditation 


IFE must be shared. Between us and those we 
know and love, those joined with us in fellow- 

ship of task and spirit, there must be a constant 
interchange of mind and heart and purpose. 

Yet, each soul must also live alone. It must 

have its inner curtained room in which to pace 

its own path of joy or of pain. 
We must depend upon each other. None can ever 
be completely self-sufficient. In a multitude of 
ways the meaning of life will come to us from 
the lives of others. 

Nevertheless, each of us must lean hard upon 

his own inner self. In the secret place of the 

soul there are decisions that we must make 

alone, in strong independence, and aloof. 
Each life must have at its center some white light 
of passion and purpose that burns up the dross of 
smaller ambitions and that sees one thing only to 
which all else must bow down. 

Still, each of us must have a broad tolerance, an 

eternal patience, a wide sympathy of spirit that 

takes the world as its parish and sees truth ina 

multitude of forms. 
To share, and also to hold a reserve; to be de- 
pendent, and also independent; to be both en- 
thustastic and tolerant—in the blending of these 
seeming opposites lies the key to the prime Mys- 
tery of Life. 

x * & & e ® 

Teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a 
plain path because of mine enemies of prejudice 
and hate and fear. 


—P. R. H. 


so rin ble bee Nd tae 


Everywhere — or Nowhere! 


ABS educational method has thus far influenced a part, © 
but not the whole, of the church’s life. It has been used — 
sectionally, but not fully. It has achieved much, but not 
all that it is capable of achieving. (And by educational | 
method we mean not a few skills or techniques usually as-— 
sociated with teaching, but the vital appeal to all of life, ~ 
the deep motivation of purpose, and the obedience to basic 
laws of growth that make up modern education i in its best 
sense. ) 

It seems fair to expect that this educational approach ~ 
to the propagation of religion has now reached the place 
where it must go on to influence more widely the work of 
the church or it must retire from the field and never hope 
to change seriously the Christian program. The point of 
view, the experience, and the basic reasons. for such an 
advance have been so thoroughly worked out that the de- 
cision as to the direction to be taken cannot be much longer 
postponed. It must be a forward movement or. a retreat. 
The educational approach must influence mightily and per- 
vasively the life of the church or pass out of action entirely. 
If it passes out of action, then in time the church will slowly 
dwindle in: significance while all that is valuable in its 
appeal will be taken over by the public school. If the educa- 
tional approach, wisely understood and applied, pervades 
and shapes the future of the church, then that institution 
will increasingly become what it should be, an agency for 
establishing the Kingdom of God. 

In the next ten years, or thereabouts, the answer to this 
question will be revealed. To all who believe in the signifi- 
cance of the divine way of life as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
in the potential usefulness of the church, and in the power 
of education, the matter is of prime importance for prayer, 
and thought, and constant effort. 


What About Your Community? — 


Be city of New Canaan, Connecticut, sometime ago — 

conducted a survey of the conditions among youth in its — 

community. The work was made possible by a grant of one — 

thousand dollars from the National Youth Administration. | 

A representative committee supervised the project and much | 

of the work was done by unemployed youth. ; 
The facts discovered were as follows: 


Via acaba shntiee 


Att ereedibarUne tear 


PD ood ena ne Sees 


There is no serious moral problem in the form of sex ir- 
regularities. 

Religious conditions are reasonably desirable, but further ~ 
attention is needed. 

The radio and the movies are real problems that demand 
eternal vigilance by all. 

Vocational plans are all toward “white collar jobs” a 
away from manual labor. 

Interest in social responsibility was encouraging but not high. 

The service ideal was rather widely accepted. 

Some had too much recreational facilities and others not — 
enough. 

Unemployment was serious. 


Four recommendations were made covering more provi-— 
sion for leisure time, more emphasis on practical vocational 
training, a program of weekday religious education, and a 
survey to discover the type of social center most needed. 


Such a study as this would be of great value for any 
community. 
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Peter, the Waverer 


By Frank S. MeEap* 


NY CAUSE that marches has two splendid stimuli: 
hot heart and cool brain. It must have men who 
“see without confusion, clearly”; who can estimate 
odds and the chances of victory. It must also have men so 
ablaze with ardor for The Cause that they never see or 
even think of odds, but who rush in headlong where mere 
thinkers hesitate. The Cause of Christ had both of these 
in the days of The 
Twelve. It had Judas, 
the treasurer of the band, 
a shrewd, calculating 
- mind who counted care- 
fully his money and his 
chances; Judas had 
brains, but brains have 
never been enough. And 
there was also Peter the 
Plunger, Peter of the 
seething heart, Peter who 
loved and hated with 
equal unexpected heat, 
Peter who loved Jesus 
and deserted him and 
came back to him. If all 
the disciples of Jésus 
across twenty centuries 
could pass in review be- 
fore us, we would pick 
Peter as the composite, 
the Most Typical Dis- 
ciple. 

In his impulsiveness 
he reminds us of a ’teen- 
age boy going to sea on 
a homemade raft. When he caught sight of his risen Lord 
on Galilee’s shore, he could not contain himself, could not 
wait for wind or oar; he leaped into the sea and fought 
his way ashore. And this was the man who but a few short 
hours before had denied this Lord in the presence of a 
laughing servant-girl. He might be quick-witted in reply- 
ing to Jesus on the mount: “Thou art the Christ!” but he 
was doubt’s disciple when he looked into the empty tomb and 
failed to know why it was empty. He may have stood 
gallantly and foolishly alone in Gethsemane, in defense of 
his Master, but on the night that Jesus died he hid himself 
with all the others. Impulsive Peter! Now hot, now cold. 
Now hero, now deserter. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The 
Waverer! A bundle of conflicting emotions, desires, loyal- 
ties, yet an attractive bundle. I should rather have lived 
with Peter than with any other of the twelve. Nothing is 
so freezingly uninteresting as a saint who never errs; noth- 
ing so interesting as a man afire. 

Now this wavering was of the skyscraper variety, for 
Peter was a skyscraper-sort of man. He bent before the 
mighty winds that beat upon him, but, like a tall building 


* Bloomfield, New Jersey. Editorial staff member of The Christian 
Herald. 
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PETER’s DENIAL 


rooted in rock, he always came back to dead center. Jesus 
called him “The Rock,” thinking probably of his rooting and 
not of his wavering. The Roman Catholic takes that word 
quite literally, and calls Peter the foundation-stone of his 
church; around the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome you will 
find the words: “Thou art Peter, and on this rock will 
I build my church and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” It is their 
charter, Christ-given. 
But to others, the Rock 
was not the man; it was 
the spirit within the 
man. Not upon the er- 
“rant, wavering humanity 
of Peter did Christ base 
his hope, but on the flame 
that burned behind the 
flesh. Not on Dr. Jekyll 
“and Mr. Hyde, but on 
the confession, “Thou 
art the Christ!” If Peter 
had never lived there 
would still have come a 
church, founded upon 
the stubborn, deathless 
truth that Christ is Lord 
and God is love and that 
hell cannot stand for long 
against either. 

The church we have 

now rests upon no mod- 
ern Peter, on no one of 
us. The churchman who 
says, ‘““My church can’t 
get along without me,” is not so loyal as blind. The church 
may need us, as we need it, but it will go on, wherever 
we go. For, Peter-like, the church has a double personality. 
One is visible, made by human hands, earthly; this is the 
cathedral, the church building, made of wood or stone. The 
other is the invisible church, a house not made with hands, 
in the heart of man, an insatiable longing for the truth, a 
quest for the good, the beautiful, the true. And as long as 
men find that longing satisfied in Jesus called the Christ; 
there will be a church, although every cathedral in Christen- 
dom be deserted or laid waste. 

Peter is typical of the church as well as of the disciple. 
Both man and institution are human and divine; who can 
draw the line to separate one from the other? The church 
has erred, like Peter. It has had an Inquisition, it has waged 
war and played the game of political intrigue and been tried 
and been found wanting ten thousand times ten thousand 
times. That is the human angle. But that erring, wavering 
church is no more than the physical shell or wall that has 
protected and kept alive the kernel of truth that has been 
the dynamite and leaven of the world. Said Keir Hardie, 
the great friend of the nineteenth-century oppressed: “The 


(Continued on page 39) 
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An Unfinished Task of the Church 
A Report of the National Laymen's Conference 


By Paut D. Eppy 


FTER more than a century and a half of organized 
effort and traditional activity on the part of the 
churches, religious training is now provided for less 

than half of the children and young people of North Amer- 
ica. It is conservatively estimated that seventeen million 
boys and girls of school age in the United States are with- 
out any definite religious education. This situation has led 
to the organization of the National Protestant Laymen’s 
Commission on Character Building and to the program 
now being developed for “Reaching the Unreached.” One 
of the first important steps in the development of that pro- 
gram was the National Laymen’s Conference held Febru- 
ary 9 and IO in connection with the recent meetings of the 
International Council. 

Approximately two hundred lay men and women and 
professional resource leaders constituted the officially dele- 
gated conference. Representatives of twenty-five denomina- 
tions in twenty-six states attended. Mr. Russell Colgate 
opened the conference with a statement that is printed else- 
where in this issue for the sake of its general interest and 
value to all readers of the Journal as well as to the con- 
ference. The keynote address was a paper by Mr. Ralph W. 
Gwinn, an attorney in New York City. It also is printed, 
in part, in this number because of the pertinent way in 
which it discusses the relation of religion and education. 


DIsTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Certain distinctive features of the movement, which was 
the foundation of the National Laymen’s Conference, natu- 
rally permeated all the discussions in the conference itself. 
These principles may be briefly described as follows: It is 
a united Protestant movement, taking account of the com- 
bined experience and resources of all phases of the work of 
organized religion and including the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, the Home Missions 
Council, the Council of Women for Home Missions, the 
National Council of Federated Church Women, the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education, and the International 
Council of Religious Education; it is to function within the 
church; it is to provide for cooperation with other faiths; it 
provides for the coordination of community agencies in 
character building; and it includes cooperation between lay 
and professional leaders. These features of the supporting 
movement were prominent in the conference itself. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 


One of the high points of the Laymen’s Conference was 
the presentation of the report of the findings of a carefully 
selected group of fifty leaders in Federal and state govern- 
mental agencies and national and state character building 
agencies. The Agricultural Extension Service, 4-H Clubs, 
the public schools, Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Camp 
Fire Girls, and other groups were represented in this con- 
ference. While not officially a part of the Laymen’s Con- 
ference, the groups were recognized as working largely in 
the same general area. A special edition of the bulletin on 
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The Church in Coordination with Community Agencies 
was printed for the National Laymen’s Conference by the 
International Council. The need for this coordinated rela- 
tionship was apparent in almost every discussion. 

At a-dinner meeting lay leaders interpreted the work of 
their particular organizations. Boy Scouts of America, Big 
Brother Movement, Boys’ Clubs of America, De Molay, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A.; 4-H Clubs, and public schools were 
thus presented. The common objectives of all these agencies 
in the character development of youth were apparent. Each 
representative expressed the need for the cooperation of the 
churches and recognized the place of religion in.character. 
A representative of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians appealed for the mutual understanding among 
the religious faiths and the coordination of the church’s 
program with the character building agencies. Mr. J. L. 
Kraft was the chairman of this dinner meeting. i 

The conference also featured helpful worship services, 
a selected group of addresses, luncheons for denominational 
and state groups, posters and other displays, and, of prime 
significance, a series of group seminars. 


Tue HEART OF THE CONFERENCE 


The three hours spent in group discussion in nine dif- 
ferent seminars were the real heart of the conference. Re- 
source leaders with practical achievements to share with 
the laymen were brought from points as widely separated 
as California and New England. These leaders included 
professors and college presidents; city, county, and state 
directors of public instruction; juvenile court judges; local, 
state, and national probation officers; Federal and State 
Agricultural Extension agents; rural sociologists; specialists 
on the rural and city church; home mission executives}; 
student volunteer workers in summer projects in neglected 
areas; ministers; city, state, and national executives of fed- 
erations of churches and councils-of religious education; 
national executives of denominational boards of home mis- 
sions and Christian education; and executives of character 
building agencies. 

The Laymen’s Conference program committee insisted 
that it wanted reports of actual achievements in specific 
situations and not academic discussion. It invited the people 
who had done things to tell what they had done and how 


they had succeeded in particular situations in reaching the. 


unreached. In each case the attention centered on the place 
of the church and on methods of making religion available. 
The discussion in the seminars is outlined as follows. 

1. Juvenile Delinquency: its causes, extent, treatment, 
and prevention. How can the church make its contribution 
in coordination with juvenile courts, probation officers, Big 


Brother Movement, public and private social welfare 
agencies ? 


2. The Underprivileged Groups in city slums, isolated 


rural districts, soft-coal fields, southern mountain com- 
munities, migrant labor camps, Negro areas, Indian reserva- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A Challenge to Laymen 


Presented to the National Laymen's Conference 


By RussELL CoLcaTE 


FEW years ago I was returning 
home with my family from the 
Pacific Coast. We stopped at 
Phoenix, Arizona, to see the Roosevelt 
Dam and Reservoir located in the hills 
near that city. As soon as our car had 
passed through the city, we saw on either 
side of the road large fertile tracts of 
land planted with grain, vegetables, and 
fruit trees. Proceeding still farther, the 
fertile fields became less frequent and in 
‘their places were vast stretches of arid 
ground dotted with cactus and sage 
bushes. The reason for this difference was 
easily seen. Surrounding the fertile fields 
were irrigating ditches filled with water 
brought down by pipe lines from the 
reservoir. ‘The reservoir itself is many 
miles away. It is beautifully situated 
among the foot hills of the surrounding 
mountains. Down these mountains run 
many streams of clear, cool water, so 
much needed in the arid wastes below. 
May we not liken these arid wastes to 
those persons who are unreached by vital 
religious training. The water in the res- 
ervoir suggests the rising tide of Christian experience and 
the pipe lines indicate the methods by which the life-giving 
power of religion may be conveyed to the unreached indi- 
viduals and areas of life. 


Tue NEED 


Volumes have been printed on the increase of crime, and 
there is a widespread popular concern over the rate of 
juvenile delinquency. In spite of the activities of our public 
schools, our institutions, our charities, and our churches, we 

-find about us an increase of strife, greed, and selfishness in 

every form. Today over half the boys and girls of our 
country are unreached with any vital religious training, 
either Roman Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant. Is it to be 
wondered at that crime is on the increase? 

We should also be concerned about the future of our 
country. Our democratic form of government is dependent 
upon religion. Man must have something higher than self to 
worship; and if he has no God, he will worship the State. 
The anti-religious groups among us, by whatever name we 
may call them, are well organized and active in. keeping 
religion from our youth. With a Godless country, they can 
make us another Russia. Our fight today is against irreligion. 

But is there not an even higher purpose than the checking 
of crime or even the saving of our present form of govern- 
ment? Christ was not thinking of the prevention of crime 
or the preservation of the state when he talked with the 
woman of Samaria at the well, with the rich young man, or 
with Nicodemus. It was the individual life he wished to 
save, and this is so beautifully illustrated in his parable of 
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the lost sheep. Should it not, then, be our 
highest purpose to make other lives hap- 
py by giving them the best we enjoy, 
our Christian faith, and by seeking to 
improve. the conditions under which 
many of our children live? 


RESOURCES 


The consciousness of these needs and 
the desire to meet them is rapidly gain- 
ing strength in the minds of laymen. 
After the war there was a religious reac- 
tion, and it is-said that the lowest ebb 
was reached in 1929. Since then there has 
been a steady increase of interest in the 
problems of character building in public 
schools, churches, and other character 
building agencies. .The recent success of 
the National Preaching Mission is 
further proof that the layman is im- 
pressed with the importance of religion. 
He feels, however, remote from the field 
of action and asks by what practical 


and means can he reach the unreached. 


METHODS 

This brings us to the methods of approach to the various 
unreached groups. Drawing upon our imagination, we 
see the reservoir rising to the point where the water flows 
over the spillway in all directions. This is wasted energy. In 
the development of the movement to reach the unreached, 
we have been urged to undertake a great variety of projects. 
Many independent efforts have arisen and have appealed 
to us for support. But the National Laymen’s Commission 
has been convinced that it held a clear mandate from the 
churches and their established agencies to evolve a consistent 
long-term plan for the movement. 

It may be that there is such accumulated pressure of water 
in the reservoir that the dam bursts. The surrounding 
country is flooded and serious damage is done. Pressure has 
been brought on our Laymen’s Commission to inaugurate 
a high-pressure promotional campaign to arouse the nation. 
to the seriousness of the situation. It would be possible to 
sweep across the country with such a program, but the lay- 
men know that they themselves are not ready to undergird 
such promotion with solid foundations and they doubt 
whether the clergy or professional workers are prepared for 
such a campaign. 

On the other hand, the water in that reservoir can be 
harnessed to create light and power. The refreshing water 
can be controlled and piped to the arid areas where it will 
produce beauty and sustain life. This is the way I feel about 
the movement to reach the unreached. We have a great 
reservoir of life-giving power in our religion. In many in- 
stances it is wasted in purposeless efforts or dissipated in 
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characterized at the beginning by the establishment 
everywhere of the two most significant privately sup- 
ported public institutions, the church and the school. They 
were regarded as the essence of civilized living. ~ 
Until two generations ago the church usually stood out 
as the best building in our towns, both large and small. It 
was better and larger than the school, better than any store 
or small factory. It was the symbol of the esteem in which 
our Christian philosophy of life was held. Not only this, 
but the church was the center of social life for its com- 
munity. It had to do with the instruction and the practice 
of the good life for both adults and children. The best 
garments were worn to church. The best manners were 
practiced at church. Many disputes were settled and im- 
portant contracts were solemnized there. It taught good 
public conduct. It administered charities. It cared for the 
sick, the unfortunate, and the poor. 


[oss PLANTING of American civilization was 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 

Now, as one travels the length and breadth of our country 
he is impressed by the comparative age and inadequacy of 
many church buildings as contasted with the school build- 
ings in village, town, and city alike. Recently school build- 
ings have been modernized and many new, large, expensive, 
and handsome school buildings have been erected from one 
end of the country to another. No other people have ever 
had anything, outside of the church, remotely to compare 
with this plant and equipment for instruction in the 
arts of civilized living. The schools now constitute the ex- 
ternal expression of the deep inward belief of the people 
everywhere in the value of education. 

Before the Civil War most of our public schools and 
all of our colleges were supported by private subscription 
with the active encouragement and support of the church. 
It helped financially and supplied trained teaching per- 
sonnel. The very heart of education was the Bible, and the 
ethics and principles of the Christian church were taught 
daily. In the colleges, the study of Hebrew and Greek 
culture was added as a background of understanding know]- 
edge. Chapel was not optional. Every session of public 
schools opened with a half hour of Bible reading and song. 
Religious instruction did not stop with opening exercises. 
The textbooks were not used to teach mere words and 
symbols or mere knowledge. They taught the choice lessons 


.* Attorney-at-law, New York City; Chairman of the Program Com- 
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A Layman Considers 
Religion and Education 


A Paper Presented at the 
National Laymen's Conference 


By Ratpu W. Gwinn* 


of life, the drama and poetry inspired by the teachings of 
the church. For example, lessons in McGuffey’s Fifth Ecletic 
Reader, dated 1879, began with such titles as “The Hour 
of Prayer,” “Religion the Only Basis of Society,” “The 
Bible the Best of Classics,” and “My Mother’s Bible.” All 
religious teaching did not stop in the grades. Religion was 
the reason and purpose stated in the very charters for the 
founding and the maintenance of our denominational and 
privately endowed universities and colleges. 

About the year 1880, the state tax-supported universities 
began to appear. Church people, especially the clergy, feared — 
them from the start. They were jealous, too, of their power _ 
and popularity. The denominations were unable to agree 
on any curricula for state-supported schools. Denomina- ~ 


tionalism showed up here at its worst. It literally abandoned 


the students attending the new types of universities. Reli- 
gion was made a smaller and smaller segment of life’s 
interest instead of the center of it. The work of life gen- - 
erally became more departmentalized. Individuals special-— 
ized. Religion became an unimportant department. Natu- 
rally, fewer and fewer specialized in religion. Few of the - 
best students went in for religion and philosophy because 
the greatest teachers were not supposed to be in those de- 
parments. The outstanding teachers became chemists and 
engineers. So, few great religious leaders and statesmen 
could come out of such a system. 

In line with the trend to specialize, the administration of 
charity became a vast secular enterprise and now a govern- 
mental function. The treatment of the sick became a func- 
tion of the secular hospitals, for the most part; settlement 
of disputes, the function of the courts; the teaching of 
manners, the function of an Emily Post. Social activities of 
an amazing variety were organized, but not in the church. 
The movies became more important from the popular point 
of view. ; 

At last we find ourselves tolerating a public educational 
system specifically excluding religion by law. Yet we point 
the finger of scorn at Hitler and Stalin. The colleges and 
universities generally do not even pretend to treat religion 
as essential to a cultural-intellectual life. That is true, quite 
generally speaking, of our so-called church colleges today. 

In my church college we have two teachers in religious 
education for more than twelve hundred students. On the 
basis of emphasis and time and effort spent by the college 
as a whole, religion and philosophy are not of paramount 
importance. 

Our church colleges have moved off their ancient foun- 
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dations, and set up themselves in competition with the 
great state universities of specialists. Some of these universi- 
ties offer as many as five hundred specialized courses, little 
segments of knowledge. You say, “Church colleges have to 
compete in order to keep alive, to keep their students, to 
keep the parents of their students satisfied.” Are they so 
needed in such a competitive race? The evidence is accumu- 
lating all about us to show that our church colleges cannot 
stay in such a race; we have already lost it because they 
were not founded for the kind of race that is being run. We 
are off the course; we have lost the mark. Instead of keeping 
to our long-time objective of developing a sound state with 
religious and political philosophy as the source of its moral 
and intellectual strength, we are petty competitors to supply 
the immediate needs of Main Street and Wall Street. The 
demands of industry and profession come first. 


RESULTS OF SECULARIZED EDUCATION 


We are now advanced into the second generation of peo- 
ple who have had nothing approaching adequate instruction 
in Christian philosophy and the teachings of the Bible. 
Educationally, we have been trying to follow our own plans 
instead of God’s plan for us. Being ignorant of God’s plan, 
we are stolid and cold to the impulses of religion. Being 
unimaginative and dull in this respect, we are beginning to 
dwell in the lower ranges of the civilized practices of life. 
We enjoy the intense activities of the physical universe more 
than the cultural adventures of the mind. If we can only 
get action, that is success. So we go—to an endless variety 
of committee meetings, clubs, and other organizations. Occa- 
sionally we stay at home and read, but often we are so 
nervously exhausted ‘and mentally confused that we go to 
the movies instead, or motor for a sense of going faster. 

Of course, we laymen attend the monthly meetings of the 
Church Consistory, the Deacons, or the Trustees. Our tra- 
ditional background of Christian homes makes us uncom- 
fortable not to take the place of our fathers and attend 
these stated meetings, but they are among the dullest of 
all the meetings we attend. Here, again, we consider the 
mere physical problems of budgets, maintenance, the salary 
of the choir or the janitor, as we do in the sessions of the 
business house. We scarcely approach the realm of con- 
yersation in matters of religion. The reason is perfectly 
apparent. All we need to do is to examine the obvious and 


’ inevitable result of the education of which we are products. 


Is not our first task, then, to rededicate ourselves to the 
right philosophy of life, to a thorough-going system of edu- 
cation? Shall we not require that our school and college 
teachers do more than merely quicken the minds of our 
children, or train them to be skillful in some narrow field. 
Surely we must all be trained to exercise the proved prin- 
ciples of character and self-government. Teachers successful 
in this realm are the real sentinels entitled to places on the 
walls of the city. 


LayMEN GET Wuat THEY WANT 


Do we want this? Fortunately, we still live in a democ- 
racy. Our schools and colleges teach what we, the people, 
want. Thus far, we have told the superintendents of schools, 
the faculties, and the boards of education that we want the 
very best teachers in just the subjects we are getting. We 
want the best physical instruction and playground facilities 
and coaches that the taxpayer can possibly afford. We want 
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some English, but we indicate too often that we can do 
without much English literature and drama. We want a 
little music and fine arts, but often these fall into the 
category of the frills of education. We want, and get, very 
little philosophy. We regard Plato as dead. 

Some say we do want religion, but add “There is a law 
against its being taught!’ Who made those laws? We did, 
largely by our indifference. We have been unable to agree 
on curricula for the school system. In other words, we have 
made no demand upon it. Meanwhile, the school authorities 
are pressed by an industrial age that knows what it wants. 

Some say that the Jews object. Our forefathers had no 
such trouble. They found.a way. Besides, the Jew in the 
face of world conditions affecting his security is beginning 
to see that his freedom in this country is guaranteed because 
thus far the Christian teaching has guaranteed to him 
equality, justice, and the protection of democratic institu- 
tions. He wants desperately that they should continue. He is 
beginning to see that without the instruction, discipline, 
self-sacrifice, and patriotism that have been cherished thus 
far by Christian teaching his position is as insecure as 
democracy is insecure. Christianity and the democratic form 
of government must go hand in hand forward or back- 
ward. Our education prior to 1880 was designed to preserve 
both. The education we have now tends to disintegrate, both 
by its indefiniteness and uncertainty.and by its doubts and 
cynicism, at a time when it should be clear-cut and confident. 
Under strain and stress, our program has developed weak- 
ness where it should have been strong. The sure result is 
general lack of conviction and faith in tried conduct. © 

Some find a stumbling block in the thought that the 
church is separated from the state and state-supported edu- 
cation. But separation of church and state has been accepted 
from the very beginning of our country. Until yesterday, 
the church was active and interested in our educational pro- 
gram. In the early days each denomination fostered its own 
school. There was then no such need for Protestant unity 
which state education forces on the denominations today. 
The church stood for two hundred and fifty years as the 
institution a little above all other institutions, for the ad- 
vancement of civilized living in America. It entertained no 
conception of education that did not develop and enrich the 
whole personality. Now that the state would take over so 
completely this function, the church membership must not be 
politically impotent. 

During the past decade, there has been a noticeable trend 
in public schools away from the secularized education based 
on a materialistic philosophy, a mechanistic science, and a 
behavioristic psychology. We can observe a return to a 
greater emphasis of a spiritual basis of life, and religion is 
recognized as the foundation for character. The Tenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association records these trends, and 
the social studies definitely reflect the change. The increased 
concern for the development of the person instead of the 
acquiring of facts is an encouraging sign in more progressive 
public education. 

Certainly the church and its laymen can appreciate these 
modern trends in the best public education and definitely 
encourage the schools to make effective in the lives of the 
pupils their own high spiritual objectives. The public schools 
can greatly extend spiritual and moral training without 
being guilty of sectarian teaching or violating the principle 
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When Laymen Lead the Church 


By GLEN T. Beary* 


HE GREATEST revival of re- 

ligion that this city could have 

would come by the securing of at- 
tendance and interest of those who are 
already members of our churches,” said 
a somewhat discouraged minister of one 
of our larger churches at a Ministerial 
Alliance meeting at Nevada, Missouri, 
about a year ago. He continued, “I 
preached to a ‘lumber yard’ yesterday!” 

With that minister’s statement, the rest of the ministers 
entered into a “truth meeting” and bared their discourage- 
ments and the actual conditions in the several churches of 
this lovely town of 8,500 people. Probably about four 
thousand of the people belong to our churches. Seldom, if 
ever, were there more than twenty-five per cent of the 
church membership of the churches in even one worship serv- 
ice on any given Sunday. It seemed unreasonable to expect 
that we could reach the unchurched people for an institu- 
tion whose present membership failed to recognize its im- 
portance or support it. The town seemed so busy with its 
manifold organizations, all doing good work, that our in- 
dividual church efforts in evangelization or renewed em- 
phasis upon church life had only meager attention: All the 
ministers agreed that somehow we had allowed the laymen 
to lose their challenge and fervor and sense of responsibility 
in evangelism and that the ministers were all too largely 
trying to carry the task themselves. We admitted that we 
must revive the interest of our laymen both in conserving 
other members for the church life and in reaching the un- 
churched. 

A meeting of the pastors, together with two selected lay- 
men from each church, was called. The facts and suggestions 
noted above were presented. This small group of strong lay- 
men were not only interested, but also surprised and shocked 
when the facts were really brought to their active attention. 
The desire came to work out some kind of cooperative cam- 
paign which might have the force of our successful com- 
munity enterprises: such as, the Boy Scout Fund drive, 
the Charity Chest Campaign, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce membership program. In short, the question was: 
“How can we make Nevada church-conscious?” It was 
agreed that nothing could provide a better first step than 
the securing of attendance of church members. The effort 
shaped itself under the title, “United Laymen’s Cam- 
paign for Church Attendance of Church Members.” 

It was decided that the campaign be a men’s movement 
and be based upon the same personal contact and direct-by- 
mail methods, together with intensive publicity through our 
newspapers and other agencies, that is used in other suc- 
cessful community projects. It was to be a laymen’s move- 
ment, with the preachers remaining in the background. One 
of he most dynamic younger men in the town was secured 
as general chairman; he isa World War veteran, has headed 
many successful campaigns of a city-wide nature, and is the 
head of one of the most aggressive automobile sales agencies 


* Pastor, First Methodist Church, Nevada, Missouri. 
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With the special place given to 
the laymen of the churches in this 
issue, the accompanying article is 
especially appropriate. It tells how 
the laymen of one community took 
hold vigorously of the church’s ef- 
forts to reach first its own members 
and then those outside. 


in Nevada. He is also one of the most 
faithful laymen in the city. The city 
superintendent of schools added his very 
important influence by becoming vice 
chairman. 

Each church was asked to furnish its 
share of the minimum of one hundred 
laymen who were to do the contact work. 
A leader was selected for each group of 
workers. The pastors were asked to pre- 
pare accurate lists of church members living within the city 
limits of our town. The workers were organized into teams 
of two and given their share of the cards. 

The campaign ran from March 1 until Faster; a period 
of seven weeks. Much freedom was given for working out 
details to agree with individual differences of program in the 
local churches. But in each case some method of accurately 
checking attendance at every worship service was worked 
out. A report of the attendance of the members on each 
team’s list was given the team every week. It was left to 
the workers of the local church and to some extent to the 
individual teams to work out their special approaches. The 
united goal was that every church home of our city be 
visited sometime during the campaign. Most of the church 
groups tried to visit in every home within the first two or 
three weeks, then to follow up absentees by visitation, tele- 
phone, postal card, and letter. A record of the percentage 
of attendance of membership each Sunday was kept and re- 
ported on Monday to the general chaifman who compiled 
a chart showing the progress made at all of the churches. 
‘These percentages were not given out through. newspaper 
publicity, for we desired to keep out the idea of competition 
between the churches and to hold before the people through- 
out the campaign the united effort in securing church at- 
tendance of church members. 

The publicity was carried out by a committee. Our news- 
papers were generous with their space for news items and 
gave us special rates for display advertising. Undoubtedly 
the sentiment aroused by the newspaper advertising, which 
advertising no one church alone could have afforded, did 
much good. The general chairman sent out weekly bulletins 
of inspiration to the captains of the various church workers 
and occasionally a letter to all of the one hundred workers. 
The fact that the list of one hundred men was made up of 
many of the best civic leaders of our city undoubtedly added 
prestige to the movement, but we were careful ta see that 
we had railroad men, tradesmen, and unskilled laborers 
as well as business and professional men. 

The campaign was started with a reasonably-priced ban- 
quet at our leading hotel for the one hundred men. The 
program was entirely by laymen. The ministers were present, 
but, believe it or not, not a preacher said a word publicly 
that whole evening. The chairman outlined the purpose of 
the campaign. Several three-minute speakers gave their 
opinions. Opportunity was given for any to share in the 
discussion, and the meeting took on some elements of a con- 
fessional and some aspects of a testimony meeting. Then in 
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Pennsylvania and Its Camp Program 
A Study of the Total Camp Situation in One State 


By Wituiam Ratpo Hatri* 


HE LEADERS of church camps and summer con- 

ferences in Pennsylvania have recently made a 

thorough study of the camp situation in their state. 
In this article they wish to pass on to others some glimpses 
of the most significant things that they have discovered. 


Tue Srupy ItTsEe.r 


Through the initiative of Rev. E. H. Bonsall, Jr., 
Superintendent of the Young People’s Division for the 
Pennsylvania State Council of Christian Education, the 
executive leaders responsible for denominational and inter- 
denominational camp conferences in Pennsylvania were 
called together a few years ago. Since then they have met 
regularly, sometimes annually, and again more frequently, 
to face their common problems. In 1935 they appointed 
a committee, with Rev. Fred D. Wentzel, Director of 
Young People’s Work for the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, as chairman, 
to make a survey of the state. They wished to find out what 
the summer camp picture really looked like and what could 
be done to make it better. 

Only church camps and conferences, not any of those 
sponsored by the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., or Scout groups, 
were included in the survey. Fourteen denominational 
groups and the Pennsylvania State Council sponsored the 
eighty-five camps which were studied. The seventy-two 
which returned the survey blanks showed a total enrolment 
of 10,700, representing more than three thousand churches. 
This may seem a goodly number, but when compared with 
the total church membership in Pennsylvania, the propor- 
tion influenced directly through the camp-conference pro- 
gram is not large. 

By far the greatest num- 
ber of camp conferences 
were planned for high 

. school and college-age young 
people, with comparatively 
few for intermediates and 
adults. The age range in 
a large percentage of the 
camps is wide and flexible, 
which may be due to neces- 
sity rather than to prefer- 
ence. There is also a wide 
variation in the length of 
the camp period. Although 
the greatest number ran 
from ten days to two weeks, 
many held but one-week ses- 
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sions, while a few continued as long as two months. These 
facts indicate a significant trend. 


THE LEADERSHIP 


Most of the camp conferences provide one adult leader 
to every nine or ten delegates. The leaders are drawn largely 
from the church leadership of the constituency concerned. 
They are pastors, directors of religious education, pastors’ 
wives, church school workers, and high school, college, and 
seminary teachers. For counselors, those who have had 
previous experience in camp life and activities are often used. 
Faculty and counselors are given such training as is pos- 
sible through occasional pre-conference contacts, correspond- 
ence, suggested readings, or brief discussion meetings. Seven- 
teen of the camps reported that they call their leaders to- 
gether for pre-conference training; some of these meetings 
are held just before the opening ‘day and some of them six 
weeks or more in advance. 

An analysis of the age of leaders shows that the aver- 
age varies only slightly with the increase of the campers’ 
age. Camps having mixed age groups seem to use older lead- 
ers. Of sixty-four reporting on this item, only sixteen showed 
an average age of thirty years or more. 

Little information was reported on specific training for 
directors. Some depend on an associate directorship of one 
or two years, some on experience in conference with an ac- 
credited director, and some on a two-day training institute. 


THE CAMP CuRRICULUM 


The curriculum offered is wide and varied, although there 
is a rather consistent preponderance of Bible courses in all 
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INTERPRETATION OF Map 


1. Location is marked by the group holding the conference. youre 
2. In most of the locations there are anywhere from two to six different 
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the age groups. Most junior and intermediate camps include 
also a course in personal living. In the light of the survey, 
there appears to be no general agreement concerning the 
principles that should govern the building of the curriculum. 

The chief values of a study of this kind are the new 
insights revealed, the new understandings which result from 
a panoramic view of the situation, and the prospect that 
these may serve as the foundation for better work in the 
future. 


Some GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The survey aimed to get at weaknesses as well as strong 
points. Although records always vary as different individ- 
uals interpret them, the information points convincingly to 
these conclusions: 

1. Camp conferences in Pennsylvania are ministering 
principally to the comfortable, urban, white, middle-class 
group of young people. 

2. The extent to which these camp conferences engage 
in interracial education is almost negligible. ; 

3. The programs serve a comparatively small number of 
industrial workers, of underprivileged persons, of those in 
what may be called “upper class” groups, and of residents 
in rural areas. 

4. Since a large proportion of delegates comes from the 
middle class, and we make little provision for the associa- 
tion of different economic and racial groups, our contribu- 
tion to the development of fraternal attitudes is mainly 
theoretical. 

5. There is a strong tendency for camp conferences spon- 
sored by denominational groups to draw their delegates ex- 
clusively from the particular denomination. This, of course, 
is due to the fact that such programs are usually promoted 
only within that group. There is a decided exception to this 
tendency in the Baptist and Methodist junior camps and 
in the Methodist camp for intermediate girls, the principal 
reason being that other denominations in these areas do not 
offer opportunities in a camping program for the age groups 
concerned. 

6. There is a definite need of helps for leaders in the 
field of personal living, particularly for juniors and inter- 
mediates, since most camp conferences for these age groups 
offer such a course and adequate materials are not as yet 
available. 

7. The survey reveals little evidence of follow-up work 
when the camping period has ended. Little is done even in 
an effort to make sure that camp ideals, purposes, habits, 


and skills do carry over into the experience of the delegate 
after he returns home. 


SUGGESTED PLANS FoR IMPROVEMENT 


As a result of this cooperative study, the following definite 
plans are under way to overcome some of the obvious weak- 
nesses revealed in the camp-conference program. 

1. The preparation by a sub-committee of teaching ma- 
terials fot a course in the field of personal living. This was 
called “Living as a Christian” and was used experimentally 
in 1936 in camp conferences for intermediates. 

2. A mid-winter institute for directors, the purpose of 
which is to think through these major problems: What 
makes for creative camping? The new trends in procedure 
and method. Adequate curriculum. 


3. A cooperative training venture in a recreational in- 
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stitute for those responsible for this phase of the work in 
our summer conferences. 

4. Plans to develop, in a camp setting, week-end con- 
ferences for the industrial group in our churches. 

5. Plans for each group to try specifically to get youth 
of other races into the camp conferences. 

The work of the committee is being continued and we 
expect that further results of our working together on our 
camp situation will be available. 


A Challenge to Laymen 

(Continued from page 7) 
sudden emotional enthusiasm, or uncontrolled in denomina- 
tional or interdenominational channels. We need to harness 
our resources and direct them to the task of promoting more 
universal Christian training for our children, youth, and 
adults. 

With all the years of independent activity on the part of 
the churches, we still have these millions of unreached and 
the neglected areas of our country. I feel that this spiritual 
power is also flowing through the character building activi- 
ties of other agencies. What we really need is to unite our 
Protestant resources and direct them to this unfinished task 
of the church and work in coordination with other recog- 
nized agencies in the community. 

The laymen are in a strategical position to bring about 
this greater unity of the Protestant forces and a better 
coordination of the work of community character building 
agencies. We cannot be accused of having any vested inter- 
est in a special job or professional jealousy for a particular 
group or agency. We are interested in them all and want to 
see the largest results from the investments which are made 
in both public and private agencies. 

I feel that the laymen of the churches-must first establish 
some definite understanding among themselves. They must 
have a plan and a program. Until the church forces know 
their own mind and have some definite objectives, we are 
not in position to coordinate our program with the other 
community agencies. So, let the Protestant laymen organize 
themselves as a part of a recognized interdenominational 
agency and develop a sense of unity among themselves; then 
they can seek a wider fellowship with laymen of the other 
faiths and begin to study and plan with the community 
agencies. There is real hope in this approach to the unfin- 
ished tasks of the church and the community. We need to 
study our community carefully and discover the neglected 
areas, the unreached groups, and the unchurched individuals. 
We need to eliminate detrimental influences which are 
affecting the character of our youth. We need to establish 
character building activities for every boy and girl. We need 
religious experience and training for every child and youth. 

The laymen of all the churches, working in cooperation 
with other faiths and with the character building agencies, 
can achieve definite results in their own communities. 

Laymen consecrated to their Master’s work are vitally 
needed in our churches, in our cooperative religious councils, 
in fact, in every character building organization. Without 
them, little additional progress can be made. 


The National Protestant Laymen’s Commission on Char- © 


acter Building, the first National Laymen’s Conference, 
which it convened, and the movement to reach the unreached 
offer laymen of vision and statesmanship a real opportunity 
for vital service. 
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Children's Choir 


By RutTH KreHBIEL Jacoss 


Director of Music, Central Congregational Church 


W orcester, Massachusetts 


OR ABOUT six years Central Congregational Church 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, has been experimenting 
in children’s choirs. When the plan was inaugurated no 
one, least of all the director, realized what compelling in- 
terest and formative power lay in the idea. A junior choir 
was organized, attendant with the usual difficulties, but in 


_time it grew by natural stages into a choir school, until 


at the present time there are four distinct choir groups, 
with three assistant teachers and a regular schedule of 
classes that takes up the whole of Saturday morning. 

The members of the primary choir, children from the 
first to the fourth grades, attend classes only from nine 
until ten-thirty on Saturday mornings. During rehearsals 
they are taught such fundamentals as rhythm, the proper 
use of the voice, and the beginning of worship habits. 

The three other groups have separate rehearsal periods 
and a worship period, and then they go to their separate 
workshops where, under guidance, they engage in a vari- 
ety of activities in preparation for public performances. 
When a special program is being prepared, the choirs begin 
work long before any music is studied. A recent undertak- 
ing was the presentation of “The Children’s Crusade.” 
Children spent months absorbing the historical background 
of the play, which was written by two of the teachers; then 
they began the interesting task of designing and later making 
their own costumes and scenery. Such work is done under 
guidance, of course, but the children are responsible for 
such activities as these. 

The older girls’ choir has a schedule of regular serv- 
ices ; occasionally the primary choir sings in the church serv- 
ice; and there are frequent times during the year when 


the entire choir school appears. 
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Such enterprises as trips to visit other choirs and work- 
shop activities supplement in an interesting way the work 
of the school, but the directors believe that the major pur- 
pose of the choir is to train its members to take an active 
and responsible part in the worship of the church. To this 
end all other activities are pointed. The music selected for 
their use is of the best type, and the highest standards of 
conduct, appearance, and performance are maintained. 

Each member of the choir is responsible not only for 
memorizing all music which is sung and all details of the 
order of service, but also for his personal conduct dur- 
ing the service. Expecting these requirements not only 
insures tonal ease, authoritative appearance, and poise, but 
it also gives to each one the satisfaction of a task well done 
and a privilege earned. The policy of the school is to work 
through praise rather than through blame. Instead of giv- 
ing demerits for poor work, recognition is made of all good 
work. Each year an impressive consecration service is held, 
at which time choir members are graduated with dignity 
from one group to the next. 

Needless to say, a great deal of the success of a children’s 
choir depends upon the leadership. The right leader will set 
for himself a high goal: namely, to guide his children in 
gaining a sense of beauty, to strengthen their sense of re- 
sponsibility, to guide their creative spirit, and to deepen 
their religious life. Any church would do well to find in 
the parish or in the community some young person who has 
a love and understanding of children, an appreciation of’ 
beauty, some power of self-expression, a love for music along 
with a considerable knowledge of it, and an active religious 
life. The church should then help that young person to get 
some specific training if necessary, an undisturbed rehearsal 
room, and complete cooperation. Then it should allow him 
freedom to build a children’s choir. The church can then 
have faith to believe that the leader and the choir together 
will create for the future a parish of children and young 
people so steeped in the worship and love of the church 
that they will never break away from it. A successful chil- 
dren’s choir comes only as the result of intelligent leader- 
ship and at the cost of time, effort, study, supervision, and 
money. But the results will justify the expenditure. 


Should Teachers of Intermediates and 


Seniors Move with Their Classes? 
Or Should They Remain with the Grade? 


among the most popular in meetings of church school 

teachers. The editors have, therefore, provided a 
symposium on the subject with four experienced leaders 
answering the questions. 


[= QUESTIONS at the head of this article are 


Keep the Teacher with the Grade 


WOULD say that the teacher should remain with her 

grade. There are many reasons for this. If one wishes 
to maintain a well-graded school, he must hold to this 
principle. Nothing upsets a fully-graded school so much 
as the general practice of progression of teachers. It is 
supposed that a teacher will gain some experience and skill 
in handling a certain grade. This is not possible if the 
teacher moves up. If you hold to the principle of the class 
advancing and the teacher remaining, you will avoid the 
dangers of “fixation” of teacher and class. 

You may, of course, have a teacher who feels that no one 
else can really do so much for the class of girls as she can 
and so she follows them right along year after year. The 
girls themselves may be everlastingly tired of her, but they 
hate to hurt “the dear teacher’s feelings” and so they say 
nothing. If you have an established rule on this matter, you 
avoid much embarrassment. In the long run, the experience 
of schools has shown that the pupils get a better balanced 
diet by passing under the influence of several teachers than 
by remaining under the tutelage of one teacher year in and 
year out; it is assumed, of course, that the school supplies a 
succession of good teachers. If it does not, any system will 
fail. 

There are exceptions to all rules. There have been cases 
where a teacher has set her stamp upon a class by remaining 
with it for several years in a way she could not have done 
if she had had it for only one year. This should, however, be 
limited to a department and should be handled by a wise 
director or superintendent. 

—Victor E. Marriort, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion, Chicago Congregational Union, Chicago, Illinois. 


Let Them Move Up — But Not 
Indefinitely 


1 Wess of the most effective teachers in our church school 
will take classes only on condition that they can keep 
their groups for two or three years. These leaders do not 
center their teaching around their own personalities in any 
undesirable way or make it difficult for the groups to move 
on to another leader. In watching their work over a period 
of years, my conviction has been strengthened that this is 
the best way to work with teen-age boys or girls. 

The question comes back to the older, more fundamental 
question, “Is the aim of religious teaching to impart knowl- 
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edge or to give guidance in a way of life?” It is unnecessary 
to debate this point with Journal readers. Giving guidance 
in Christian living to adolescent youth cannot be done effec- 
tively with the rather superficial acquaintance of one year, 
with only fifty-two hours, more or less, of actual contact. 

The fifteen girls in a ninth-grade class, who are just 
completing their three-year cycle with one teacher, have 
found values in this association that. cannot be equaled 
under any other plan. When I put this question to them, 
they answered, “If she’s a good teacher, three years; if a 
poor one, one year!” Perhaps that is the best answer. During 
the most disturbing years of their emotional lives, these 
girls have found an older friend—a close, intimate friend— 
who knows their families, their schools, their friends, their 
clubs, their hobbies, their strength, and their weakness. In 
some cases she has helped to bring about better understand- 
ing between girls and their mothers. Sometimes she has 
given a girl the kind of help and advice which the mother 
should give but either cannot or will not. The girls know 
her well enough to “dig down into the deep” with her on 
problems of vital importance. 

A parallel class is made up of boys who have found much 
the same values, although differently expressed. 

An important factor in-this question is the ability of the 
teacher to grow with his pupils. The eager, outreaching 
discussions toward the end of each school year as to the 
course of study during the next year which will provide the 
greatest challenge and the greatest means of growth for 
pupils and teacher alike is one reason for my convictions. A 
teacher who leads the same group in new fields of knowl- 
edge must grow or fail; it seems to me there is too much 
danger of the teacher who stays with her grade to serve a 
warmed-over meal to her pupils, to become easily satisfied 
with her work, and to get in a groove. 

Our lesson courses are as rich in-content as we can make 
them. The “experience-centered” emphasis in our teaching 
does not come from a quarterly; it never can come from a 
quarterly. It comes when the teacher is alert to every hap- 
pening in the pupil’s life in church, home, club, and school, 
and finds in those happenings opportunities for teaching and 
learning through personal counseling, group discussion, and 
evaluation of life situations; it comes through such oppor- 


tunities to find in a particular experience a universal prin-. 


ciple for living. This kind of guidance grows with closer 
acquaintance. 

Why two or three years? Why not stay through six or 
eight years? Because, with the longer period, a pupil may 
lean too much on the guide and because most leaders work 
best within certain age groups. We find this last statement 
is the accepted answer to boys or girls who would like to 
stay longer with one teacher. ‘““Mrs. M— works better with 
junior-high girls,” we say. “You are beyond that age and 
must move on. She can and will continue to be your friend, 
but you will also find a friend in this new teacher.” 

Without making any attempt to discover all the reasons 
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for my convictions, I have stated those that seem to me to be 
basic. After all, we go back into our experience for the 
answer: we use the two- or three-year plan with teen-age 
pupils because it works better that way, in terms of growth 
in Christian living. 
—Mrs. E. E. McCuintock, Associate Secretary, Mis- 
sions Council of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, Chicago; formerly, Director of Religious 
Education, First Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Let the Teacher Stay Through 
One Department 


OW LONG should intermediate and senior teachers re- 
main with a single class? In this discussion it is taken 
for granted that the teacher is a satisfactory teacher for the 
class. Otherwise, even a year is too long for the teacher to 
_ be kept with the class. From my point of view, the teacher 
should remain with the class during the entire time the class 
moves through either the intermediate department or the 
senior department. Under normal circumstances, with our 
present method of grading, this would give the teacher and 
the class a period of three years together. 

We must look at our problem from two directions. First, 
and foremost, the pupil must be considered. It is generally 
agreed that the greatest influence of the teacher upon the 
pupil comes not from the material that is taught, but from 
the life of the teacher. It takes time to get acquainted. 
Young people do not accept a teacher for what he is until 
they have proved him to their own satisfaction. Why require 
a period of time to be spent each year when the pupil stands 
back waiting to see whether or not he is going to follow the 
leader provided? Moreover, as time passes, the bond of 
companionship grows stronger and the personal influence 
of the teacher increases with each year. 

Second, our problem should be considered from the point 
of view of the teacher. What has been said of the pupil 
likewise applies to the teacher in that it takes time for 
him to know his pupils, and he should not be required to get 
acquainted with a new group each year. He, too, will know 
his pupils better during the second and third years than he 
did during the first. But there are other reasons for the 

_teacher remaining with the class for more than a year. The 
only reward the teacher asks is to see the pupils develop. 
The satisfaction should be his of being aware that he has had 
an influence in the life of the members of his class. It re- 
quires a longer period than one year to observe much devel- 
opment in some pupils. Also, that development will be 
accelerated after the first year. The teacher is a better 
guide because he is satisfied that he has done something for 
the young people whom he has taught. 

Again, the teacher is less likely to get in a rut if he is 
not required to go over the same trail too frequently. After 
several years of teaching the same age group, and more or 
less the same material, it would be natural for the challenge 
to be less appealing. The teacher might be inclined to think 
he is able to meet all problems because he has done so before, 
and by his own confidence he may lessen his value as a 
teacher. If the teacher is not alert, the class will not make the 
progress that is possible. 

It might be asked; then, why ever change the teacher of a 
class? Again we must consider both the pupil and the 
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teacher. The pupil should be brought into contact with 
more than one personality. Except with the unusual teacher, 
there is some danger that familiarity after a while will lessen 
the value of the teacher. Through experience, the teacher 
naturally becomes a specialist in dealing with problems, 
needs, and interests of a particular age group. This valuable 
asset should not be cast aside. A new challenge furnished 
by taking a new group is an experience that keeps interest 
in the work vital. Our present division of a three-year period 
for both intermediate and senior departments offers a suffi- 
cient length of time, and yet not too long, for the teacher 
and the class to journey together. 

—R. H. Exutorr, Field Representative, Board of 

Christian Education for Chicago Presbytery, Chicago 


Let Them Stay with the Grade 


A DECADE and a half ago we were living in a period when 

all education followed a pattern of rigid standardiza- 
tion and regimentation. Education in those by-gone days was 
subject-centered and the needs of individuals became sec- 
ondary to prescribed courses of study and prescribed pro- 
grams of work which in most instances were foreign to the 
needs and experiences of life. 

Educational circles, and the church in particular, are yet 
confronted by leaders who are still wedded to the old pat- 
tern. Nevertheless, America is gradually moving away from 
this type of content-centered education to an education that 
takes into account the needs and experiences of persons 
individually, as well as collectively. 

The writer belongs to the second group and for quite 
some time has operated on the principle that while rules and 
regulations may be necessary even in a church program of 
education they should always be flexible and should be 
administered according to such conditions and situations as 
may arise. 

Should not the same procedure, modified of course, apply 
to teaching? There are exceptional men and women who are 
able to qualify as they move on with their classes over a 
period of years. The results of those labors are most unusual, 
but such cases are rare. Occasionally parents express the 
desire to move on in the church school with ages that corre- 
spond to the ages of their own boys and girls. This tie 
between the home and church often proves to be mutually 
helpful, and the opportunity stimulates both parents and 
children in their religious growth. 

In view of the introductory statement, with regard to the 
promotion of teachers with their classes, the writer no longer 
holds to a rigid policy, but exercises the right to determine 
democratically each case on its merits. Aside from the occa-, 
sional teacher who may be qualified and who should prob- 
ably move up with his class, teachers of intermediates and 
seniors, however, should not go on with their classes, but 
should remain with a given grade over a period of years. 

For one thing, intermediates and seniors need to come 
under the influence and stimulation of varied and enriching 
personalities. Such an experience under capable men and 
women always tends to broaden the outlook of the pupils 
on life. 

Further; to become a successful teacher of any age group, 
it is necessary not only to master the materials of instruction, 
but also to acquire an understanding of the pupils individ- 
ually, at their particular stage of development, and to be 
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An Experiment in Unifying the 
Locale @httreh 


By Tuomas ALFRED TrIpp* 


This is the first of four articles showing how one church re- 
studied its total program and made significant changes based 
upon its own sense of need. The editors present these articles 
without suggesting that the plan developed in this church 
would, therefore, be the ideal solution for every church. 
Let each church study its own needs and then be fully per- 
suaded in its own mind as to the best plan. These articles 
were written while the author was still pastor of the church 
discussed. 


UR CHURCH has no Sunday school. We have 

no Sunday school superintendent, no Sunday 

school officers, no separate treasury, not even a 
committee on religious education. We have only a church 
which carries on a single, total, parish program of worship, 
instruction, service, and fellowship for persons of all stages 
of life from childhood to old age. The official board, con- 
sisting of all the officers of the church, administers this 
program. A board of eleven deacons is responsible in the 
official board to carry out details of this spiritual work of the 
church while the board of trustees sees that the program 
is financed, and the other officers perform their appropriate 
parts in the whole enterprise of our parish. 

This plan was developed quite naturally. We had to 
have a unified church or go out of business. There was a 
Sunday school with an illustrious history running back to a 
time before this small church was organized as the first 
in this village. The school was largely responsible for the 
origin of the church. It served the parish for about three- 
quarters of a century, but in recent years there had grown 
up an ever-widening chasm between the church and the 
Sunday school. For many years practically no one joined 
the church from the Sunday school and the children usually 
dropped out of the school at eleven or twelve years of 
age. There were no youth or adult classes and very few 
young people were active in any way in the church. 

This separation between the church and Sunday school 
was the fault of no one in particular. It was a natural re- 
sult of the situation. A faithful few ran the school and the 
main body of the church was willing to let them. The 
school was partially supported by a separate endowment of 
its own, and it met in a parish house across the street. It 
was conscious of being a distinct and separate organization 
and the church officials looked upon it as such. It held its 


own elections. It made infrequent, brief reports to the 


church. Even the pastor did not know the facts about the 
financial er other conditions of the school. 

There came a time when, at an annual meeting, the church 
considered the advisability of closing its doors. It decided, 
however, to call a pastor and make another effort to re- 
habilitate itself. A study of the situation revealed the fact 


* Associate Director, Town and Country Department for the Church 
Extension Boards of the Congregational and Christian Churches, New 
York City. Until recently, Pastor of the Congregational Church, Mystic, 
Connecticut. 
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that the Sunday school, the greatest potential source of 
new members, had furnished practically no additions to the 
church roll for more than a generation. Why was this 
true? How could the church hold the children and young 
people who grew up in the Sunday school? In seeking 
an effective answer to these questions, we have arrived at 
the present arrangement which is a single total church 
program, unified both in organization and activities. 

Our first step, after we had studied the matter thoroughly 
and democratically in all groups concerned, was to elect 
the board of deacons to supervise the Sunday school, re- 
placing the superintendent and the other officers. Then we 
straightway, with the consent of all, tried to forget that 
we had either a Sunday school or a superintendent and be- 
gan to plan a complete unified program for everyone. 

The pastor, serving in a capacity comparable to that of 
executive secretary of the board of deacons, helped them to 
compile a classified study of all children, young people, and 
adults in the parish. An examination of this and other data 
led to the decision to hold four graded church services on 
Sunday morning in addition to any weekday activities. These 
four services are: (1) the primary congregation composed of 
children three to seven years of age, or through the second 
grade in school; (2) the junior congregation composed of 
children eight to twelve years of age, or those in school 
grades three to seven, inclusive; (3) the young people’s 
congregation composed of persons thirteen or over, or those 
in the eighth school grade or above; and (4) adults. 

The first three of these groups meet simultaneously. at 
9:30 on Sunday mornings and the fourth meets at 10:45 
o’clock. The primary congregation has its room on the sec- 
ond floor of the parish house, the junior congregation meets 
on the first floor of the same building, and the young people 
and adults meet, by turns, in the church sanctuary. 

The plan of: organization may be visualized by a study 
of the following diagram: 


Annual Meeting 


Official Board 


Trustees Deacons Other church officers 
: and committees 
TuHeE Torat ParisH PROGRAM 
of 
Worship Instruction Service Fellowship 


for the 
Four CONGREGATIONS 
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The program varies with each group. The primary con- 
gregation does work similar to that which it did in the cor- 
responding department under the former Sunday school ar- 
rangement. There is a head-teacher who leads the worship, 
manages the details, and helps with the teaching. One other 
teacher assists her. The hour is divided between worship, 
lessons, and opportunities for pupil expression. The pastor 
puts in his appearance from time to time, more to be seen 
as a representative of the whole church than for formal 
participation. He feels that his actual service is not needed 
in this program. 

In the junior congregation, a lay leader has charge with 
the assistance of a corps of other workers. The session begins 
with a thirty-five minute period for classes which are care- 
fully graded as to age and sex. Materials for this study are 
chosen by the board of deacons, with the advice of the 
junior faculty, from the best available religious educational 
materials. 

The final twenty-five minutes of the hour for the junior 
congregation is devoted to worship conducted in as 
“churchly” a manner as possible, allowances being made for 
the needs and interests of this age group. This period is in 
charge of the lay leader and the sermonette is given by the 
pastor or another person who has been specially invited for 
that purpose. 

For the young people who meet in the sanctuary of the 
church, a service which is still more formal is conducted 
during the first half hour. This period of worship is in 
charge of a lay leader and consists of the singing of hymns, 
prayers, responses, and the like. Committees of the young 
people themselves often have actual charge. A short sermon 
or talk by the pastor ‘or a visiting speaker is nearly always 
included. 

The pastor speaks at least once each month to both the 
junior and young people’s congregations. Other speakers 
are chosen from the retired clergymen, ministerial stu- 
dents, social and religious workers, and helpful laymen in 
the community. This experience has revealed the fact that 
there is a surprisingly large number of persons right at 
hand who are willing and able to interpret religion and life 
to youth, if given some guidance and ample time to prepare. 
The message is usually distinctly religious with variations for 
vocational talks and appropriate presentations for special 
days and seasons. 

Following the young people’s worship service, the group 
usually breaks up into several classes or discussion groups, 
or the whole congregation may remain together for con- 
sideration of the topic in hand. Materials for classes are 
chosen in the same manner as for the juniors except that 
the interests and desires of the young people are consulted 
to a larger degree. 

The adult congregation follows the young people in the 
sanctuary with a service which is frankly intended for ma- 
ture persons. 

The only exception to the above details is the fact that 
the junior and young people’s congregations frequently alter- 
nate, on the platoon system, in the use of the sanctuary as 
a place of worship. In this case, the junior instruction is 
given in the first-floor space of the parish house during the 
first part of the hour while the young people are worship- 
ing in the sanctuary. During the second half-hour the order 
is reversed. 

The following chart is an explanation of the time schedule 
and use of meeting space. | 
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Place of Meeting 


Hour Church Parish House 
Sanctuary First floor Second floor 
9:30 | Young People’s} Junior Classes | Primary Wor- 
Worship ship 
10:00 | Junior Worship | Young People’s | Primary Classes 
Classes 
10:45 | Adult Worship 


There are variations to these arrangements. Several times 
each year the primary congregation has an opportunity to 
worship in the santuary, and once in a while the congre- 
gations are all united in a service. The junior congrega- 
tion has, as stated, a part of its worship services in its parish 
house rooms. Adult classes and forums are held on Sunday 
evenings and on week nights. Social gatherings for fellow- 
ship among all the groups are held at regular intervals 
throughout the year, usually on week nights. All these ac- 
tivities are recognized parts of the unified program under 
the general direction of the board of deacons and the other 
officers of the church. 


The article next month will deal with “The Board ot 
Deacons Superintends.” 


A Layman Considers Religion and Education 
(Continued from page 9) 
of separation of church and state or infringing upon the 
right of freedom of worship. 

On the background of such spiritual and moral training, 
the churches can provide definitely religious experiences and 
worship. Jews, Roman Catholics, and Protestants can share 
in the time of the child allocated to his regular education for 
the specific religious interpretations of life and his learnings 
in the social studies, general science, music, literature, and art. 

For about ten per cent of the cost of parochial schools and 
less than three per cent of the cost of public education, the 
churches could provide trained, experienced teachers of 
religion. Teachers in religious education and teachers in 
public education can cooperatively study the needs of the 
pupils, coordinate their activities, and achieve a real integra- 
tion of religion and education in the life of the child. Such 
open cooperation in the interest of character and citizenship 
would violate no principle of separation of church and state. 

The public schools are the only agency which enrols prac- 
tically all of the thirty-four million boys and girls of school 
age. The only real practical hope of the churches to reach 
the seventeen million unreached who are without any re- 
ligious training will be found in some coordinated relation- 
ship with the public schools. 

A program of spiritual and moral training in the public 
schools and a universal plan of definite religious training can 
be provided, if and when the Protestant, Jewish, and Roman 
Catholic laymen determine that these objectives are really 
necessary... 

Certainly the results of our secularized education and our 
compartmentalized religion, as indicated in our present 
civilization, demand that we study and experiment in an 
effort to find a satisfactory way to re-integrate religion and 
education. 
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How Successful Are Some of the New 
Forms of Liquor Control? 
What Are the Facts? 


FTER REPEAL, 4 Study of Liguor Control Ad- 
ministration,’ helps to answer the question, “How 
successful are some of the new forms of liquor con- 

trol?” and related ones bearing upon the problem of the 
control of the liquor traffic since the ratification of the 
Twenty-First Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion. This study is presented by the Institute of Public 
Administration, an endowed, nonprofit making, scientific, 
research organization, affiliated with Columbia University. 
Discussion groups may well consider some of its findings and 
review the situation in their own communities. 

The end of national prohibition brought about various 
new legislative measures for liquor control. Somé of the 
similar legal provisions embodied in many of the state laws 
and the general results are given below. 

1. The package sale of liquor is to be kept separate from 
sale for consumption on the premises. 

The study states, ‘“The package liquor store has been an 
orderly establishment and has given no offense to the 
sensibility of the public, excepting, of course, those who 
abhor the sight of liquor and are opposed to its sale.” 

a. Has this been the experience of your community? 

b. What do you regard as the evils of the package liquor 
store? What remedies do you suggest? 

2. The sale of non-intoxicating beer is to be on a different 
basis from that governing the sale of wines and spirits. 

“The provisions made for,the separate sale of beer have 
been disappointing as a means of promoting good order. 
Many of these establishments have introduced entertainment 
features to encourage long visitation, and they have sold 
heavier beers to cater to those who drink for the alcoholic 
effect. Experience has shown that the sale of heavy beer in a 
tavern which is essentially a place of amusement leads to 
more rowdyism and disorder than the sale of spirits does 
in a reputable restaurant.” 

a. What are the regulations in your state and community 
in this regard? 

b. How effectively are the laws being enforced? 

3. The on-premises sale of the heavier alcoholic beverages 
is to be limited to bona fide restaurants and hotels. 

“The widespread practise of restricting the on-premises 
sale of spirits to restaurants and hotel dining rooms is an 
important new feature of post-repeal licensing arrange- 
ments. However, when a bar over which drinks are served 
is set up within a dining room, the advantage in limiting 
on-sale to meal-serving establishments is largely lost. Too 
often the restaurant comes to be only a thinly disguised 
saloon with business at the bar flourishing and the service of 
meals an incidental enterprise carried on more to accommo- 
date the law than the patrons.” 

a. Are there any “licensed pseudo-restaurants”’ in your 
locality? 

b. What could be done to combat this illegal practise? 


* By Leonard V. Harrison and Elizabeth Laine. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1936. 296 pages. $2.50. 
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This study suggests a higher license fee for “dining rooms 
where bars are maintained than for those where drinks are 
served only at tables and where the food service, at least 
during meal hours, is on the scale of an exclusively restau- 
rant business.” 

4. It is recognized that the state has responsibility for 
supervising the sale of liquor as contrasted to the earlier 
practise of placing the entire responsibility in the hands of 
municipal and county officials. 

This study states that from. the administrative standpoint 
state-wide control over liquor has proved beneficial. 

“The benefits are most apparent when the local govern- 
ments assume a positive role in tightening restrictions on 
liquor selling to conform with prevailing attitudes among 
the people within their jurisdictions. These restrictions have 
to do with limitation of the number of licensed premises, 
restriction of hours of sale, zoning restrictions, and regula- 
tions governing sale of liquor in dance halls and other places 
of amusement.” 

a. Is your locality meeting the standard requirements of 
your central state agency regarding liquor control? 

b. If your situation is below standard, consider ways of 
improvement: such as, conducting a campaign of education, 
choosing able and honest local administrators, enacting addi- 
tional local ordinances. 

c. Are your state liquor control laws adequate to deal 
with the liquor problem in its larger aspects? What as- 
sistance is needed from the Federal government? 

d. What are the chief functions of the church‘in relation 
to the alcohol problem today? 


Death of Mrs. E. H. Bonsall 


"Tee many friends of Mr. E. H.. Bonsall and his family 
throughout the Journal constituency will be grieved to 
know of the death of Mrs. Bonsall on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1937. Mrs. Bonsall was taken ill near the outset 
of the family trip to Europe last June. She was taken to a 
hospital in Plymouth, England, where she remained through- 
out the summer and until the autumn when she was brought 
home to a Philadelphia hospital. In spite of every possible 


care, her strength finally failed rapidly a few days before’ 


the end. 

Mrs. Bonsall was widely known through her writings 
and her leadership in the Pennsylvania state camps and in 
the International Council camps at Lake Geneva. There are 
three daughters: Mrs. Roy McGorkle, of New Haven; 
Ann, a senior in college; and Mary, in high school. 

“Mrs. Bonnie,” as she was affectionately known in camp, 
rendered a significant and lasting service to religious educa- 
tion in her home, in her church, through the camps, by her 
pen, and in the widely known work of her husband in which 
she so richly shared. To all who knew her she left a rich 
legacy through her mind and heart and Christian per- 
sonality. 
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Cooperative Community Music and 
Drama Festival 


By Lester L. Boopar* 


OOPERATIVE movements are being tried every- 
where today. With the rapid growth in consumers’ 
cooperatives, there has also come a great increase 

in the spirit of cooperation all over the world. Since coopera- 
tion and religion are so closely related to each other, it seems 
but fitting that churches should lead the way in cooperative 
movements of every kind. One attempt along this line was 
made recently in the town of Patten, Maine, under the 
leadership of the Methodist Episcopal Church of that town. 

Patten is a small town of 1,200 people, about half of that 
number living in the village. There is but one organized 
Protestant church, by denomination Methodist Episcopal, 
but virtually a community church since denominationalism 
is not stressed. There are also a Roman Catholic Church 
whose priest lives in the next town, twelve miles distant, and 
a small group of a Pentacostal sect which has little to do 
with any of the organizations of the town. The town is a 
typical potato-farming community, with some cutting of 
pulp and spool wood during the winter months and a little 
lumbering. Because of the almost complete stagnation of 
the pulp and lumber industries, and the extremely low price 
of potatoes for the past number of years, all organizations 
of the town have found it difficult to meet their expenses. 
Thus, there have been a number of plays, operettas, and 
other forms of entertainment, produced solely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining as much money as possible. 

There had been growing in the mind of the pastor and 
his wife for some time the conviction that all the organiza- 
tions of the community, including the church, were in danger 
of becoming money-minded, and that entertainments which 
should be enjoyed by all the people of the community were 
being attended only by those who could afford the amount 
of admission. In addition to this, there was little public 
community cooperation. All organizations—church, schools, 
and lodges—were trying to compete with one another in- 
stead of working together. Yet, since most of these organi- 
zations were composed of the same people, or at least com- 
manded their interest, it seemed that they should have more 
in common. As a beginning in bringing this about, there 
was this thought: Why not stage a full evening of entertain- 
ment in cooperation with some other organization and invite 
the entire community? 

There had always been a good feeling between the church 
and the teachers of the high and the grammar schools, and it 
seemed as though the first venture could be made with 
them. The pastor talked with several of the teachers, and 
finally developed the plan of a “Community Music and 
Drama Festival,” using all the existing musical organiza- 
tions of the schools and the Epworth League of the church. 
These musical organizations included: the juvenile band of 
the high school, the girls’ glee club and the boys’ chorus of 
the high school, and the grammar school chorus. The Ep- 
worth League took the drama as its responsibility. 


* Pastor, Stetson Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church, Patten, Maine. 
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After gaining the support of the principals of the high 
school and the grammar schools, the leaders of each musical 
organization began working to arrange a half-hour program 
of music, which was to be their share of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. The pastor coached the Epworth League play as 
his responsibility. The play chosen was Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson’s “Brothers,” since very little thinking along peace 
lines has been done in most rural communities. There was 
no official chairman of the festival, but the pastor acted as 
coordinating agent, conferring with the group leaders and 
helping to arrange the programs. Each group was urged to 
work up the finest program of which it was capable, and a 
large amount of time was used by each group in rehearsal. 
No attempt was made to present a unified evening’s pro- 
gram. Each organization gave a variety of numbers, and 
among them were hymns of peace; such as the Negro 
spiritual ““Ain’t Goin’ to Study War No More’; thus the 
audience was somewhat prepared for the peace play which 
followed. - 

The cast was impressed by the fact that they were pre- 
senting a new idea to the audience, and realized that in 
order to make it effective they must live the play to the 
utmost. A rehearsal and production schedule was drawn up, 
calling for fifteen rehearsals. The rehearsals were opened 
with prayer, and at times, when pent-up spirits threatened 
to “boil over,” the members of the cast bowed their heads 
again and asked for guidance in this important work of 
presenting the horrors and futility of war. The young people 
were so thoroughly impressed by the importance of the 
message of the play that there was almost perfect attendance 
at each of the fifteen rehearsals. The only absences were 
caused by sickness or work. 

To advertise the event, large posters, printed by local 
talent, were placed at strategic points about the village, and 
a week previous to the festival a mimeographed flier was 
distributed to every family in town by the Boy Scout troop. 
On the posters and on the flier, it was announced that there 
would be no charge made for admission, and that everyone 
was urged and invited to attend. In order to cover the 
necessary expenses, it was announced that an offering would - 
be received and that any amount above the actual expenses 
would be turned over to the student council of the high 
school to use for music. 

Five weeks after intensive work had begun, the First 
Community Music and Drama Festival was presented in 
the town hall. A capacity audience was in attendance. The 
program opened with a rousing half-hour of music by the 
juvenile band, which was seated in front of the stage. Then 
came the girls’ glee club and the boys’ chorus, after which 
these two groups combined in a mixed chorus. These organi- 
zations were grouped upon the stage. Following them came 
the grammar school chorus, also upon the stage. 

While the stage was being set for the play, the offering 
was received. Again it was announced that this offering was 
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only to cover the expenses of the festival, but that if any 
remained it would be given to the student council of the 
high school to buy music. So enthusiastic was the audience 
that a considerable sum of money was left over from the 
expenses and has now been put to good use in buying a 
quantity of music for the organizations. 

The play, “Brothers,” made a fitting conclusion to a fine 
evening. So thoroughly did the members of the cast enter 
into the spirit of the play that it was hard to believe they 
were only high school students. It made such an impression 
that more talk along peace lines has been heard upon the 
streets since the play than during the entire four years the 
pastor has been in the village. The hall was kept in semi- 
darkness between the scenes so that nothing might interrupt 
the thought of the play, and at the end the audience quietly 
left the hall, with nothing to mar the high closing note. 

All the people who worked to present this event consider 
the time and energy well expended. Not only were the 
church and the school brought closer together, but the 
people of the town were made aware of the fine talent being 
developed with very limited resources. The musical groups 
are new in the schools, but they made such an excellent 
impression that one result was the raising of a sum of money 
in the annual town meeting in order to obtain a regular 
director for the band. Increased interest has also been 
aroused in the glee club.and choruses. 


Since the church sponsored this event, there has been an 
increased respect in the attitude of a number of people 
toward the church program. The young people and children 
have been drawn closer to the church organizations. A group 
of young people, the cast, have received a great deal of 
information on the problem of war and peace which will 
influence them more than anyone can now see. In addition, 
a large number of men, women, young people, and children 
saw the subject of the futility of war and the struggle for 
peace presented in such a forceful and dramatic way that 
they will not soon forget it. So valuable was its lesson that 
the American Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary 
have requested that the play be presented as a part of their 
Poppy Day program. 

The people of Patten are so thoroughly committed to this 
cooperative venture that they desire another similar affair in 
the near future. It seems to us that here is one place where 
the Christian church, particularly in communities where 
there is but one or two churches, can do much in uniting the 
entire community in cooperative enterprises. We are con- 
vinced that more such cooperation, particularly along lines 
of worth-while entertainment and recreation, will do much 
to break down the barriers of indifference in regard to 
religious institutions and of sectarian jealousy between 
churches and will thus bring entire communities into a 
closer bond of fellowship. 


International Council Summer Camp Conferences 


WINNIPESAUKEE Giris’ Camp—August 9-21 


WINNIPESAUKEE Boys’ Camp—August 23-September 4 


Lake Geneva YoutH Camp—August 16-28 


For full information regarding these camps, write to Ivan M. Gould, Associate Director of Young People’s Work, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Summer Leadership Schools in Religious Education 


Many readers of the Journal are interested in summer 
leadership schools in religious education. The following list 
includes schools that are known to the editors as being set up 
on an interdenominational basis with provision for students 
from all groups. In some cases denominational schools serve 
an area covering several states and are therefore included in 
this list. The information given was received in reply to a re- 


DEERING CoMMUNITY CENTER, N.H...... June 28-August 7 

A variety of schools and conferences. Mrs. A. Roy Petty, 
Deering Community Center, Hillsboro, N.H. Conducted by 
Boston University. 


WINNIPESAUKEE, NEw HAMPSHIRE...... July 26-August 7 
J. Quinter Miller, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. Under 
the Connecticut State Council. ; . 


DurHam, New HaMPSHIRE..........--2++-0- August 22-29 
Dr. Ruth Richards Miller, 16 Medford Street, Medford, 
Mass. Under a Board of Trustees. 


Hoop CoLurcE, FREDERICK, MARYLAND..........- July 10-17 
N. F. Forsyth, 740 Rush St., Chicago. Under the Methodist 

Episcopal Church. 

KANESATAKE, SPRUCE CREEK, PA............. August 16-28 
R. Stanley Kendig, 1511 Arch St., Philadelphia. Under the 


Pennsylvania State Council. Possible to attend for one-week 
periods. 
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quest to all agencies connected with the Council. Correspond- — 
ence regarding these schools should be addressed in each case ~ 


to the person named. 


Many denominations conduct schools for their own people ~ 


on a state basis. The list of such is too long for inclusion here. 
Readers are strongly urged to get in touch with their denomi- 
national headquarters for full information. 


Dickinson COLLEGE, CARLISLE, PA............. June 20-27 
N. F. Forsyth, 740 Rush St., Chicago. Under the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


Wooster Coiiecr, Wooster, OuI0....... July 26-August 7 

J. S. Armentrout, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Un- 
der the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Serves group of 
states. Laboratory school in children’s work. 


BATTLE GRrounpD, INDIANA July 11-18 


N. F. Forsyth, 740 Rush St., Chicago. Under the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


ee 


St. Mary’s Hat, FarrBAULT, MINNESOTA...... July 19-30 

Philip C. Landers, 405 Oppenheim Building, St. Paul. Under 
the Minnesota State Council. Planned also for neighboring 
states. 


PRESBYTERIAN SEMINARY, SAN ANSELMO, CALIF.. .August 9-14 
J. S. Armentrout, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Un- 
der the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
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Our Japanese Project 


By Mrs. Sropparp Lane* 


Japan carried on by the junior department of Plym- 
outh Church School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The project lasted over a period of eight weeks. Although 
some of the work was done in the various class periods, the 
classes followed different courses of study and most of the 
work was done in weekday sessions of the classes with their 
teachers, the results being given in the services of worship 
of the department as a whole. The purpose of the project 
was to create an interest in, understanding of, and appre- 
ciation of the Japanese people. 

Sources for the project were: 

1. A pamphlet, Adventuring in Friendship with Japan 
(published by the Congregational Publishing Society, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts) . 

2. The Christian Graphic (published monthly at 1 Mis- 
ahi-cho, Kanda, Tokyo). Pictures and articles (including 
excellent articles on Kagawa) in back numbers, particularly 
in those for 1934. 

3. The Highroad for February, 1935, page 17 (published 
by the Congregational Publishing Society, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts). 

4. Pictures of Japanese life cut from old issues of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine and used in making scrapbooks 
and posters. 

5. A collection of Japanese prints (which may be bor- 
rowed from the Shima Art Company, 16 West 57th Street, 
New York City). 

Our Junior Council, consisting of one member from each 
class, met with the principal to plan this project, and she 
‘tried to use as many of their suggestions as possible. Since 
the classes were also following their regular courses in 
their class work, not so much work could be done on the 
Japanese project as if they had full time for it. We planned 
eight sessions on this project, as follows, each class being 
responsible for the presentation of one of these programs. 

1. “The Story of Neesima,” told by a pupil from the 
fifth grade. His class had been studying various heroes and 
Neesima was one of them. This made a direct contact with 
the work already done. 

2. A talk on Japan by a former missionary. This session 


[v= FOLLOWING is an account of a project on 


was a sort of introduction to the project and aroused inter-- 


est in it. The speaker also exhibited many Japanese objects. 

3. “Love of Beauty in Japan.” This was conducted by 
fourth-grade girls, several of whom gave short talks on 
the Japanese love of beauty. They had some beautiful Japa- 
nese prints to show and a model Japanese garden which they 
had made, consisting of a tray filled with sand and arranged 
like a Japanese garden, with bits of evergreen for hedges, 
small bridges made of twigs, little Japanese figures found 
at the dime store, and a real pool with two tiny goldfish. 

4. “What We Owe Japan,” by sixth-grade girls. The 
girls had colored a picture map of Japan and, having pasted 
it onto pieces of wood, had made a Japanese screen. The 
map showed the various products of Japan and reminded 
us that we owed much to that country. A scrapbook had 
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also been made and was presented by them; this was made 
from some of the material which came with the map. (See 
the pamphlet referred to in the sources listed above.) 

5. “Religion of Japan,” by another class of sixth-grade 
girls. These girls had made a poster showing some of the 
temples and other religious buildings in Japan and also the 
work of Christian missions. They gave short talks on this 
subject. 

6. “The Japanese Who Want Peace,” conducted by 
sixth-grade boys. A short dramatization, showing that there 
are people in Japan who want peace, taken from The High- 
road for February, 1935. 

7. “Family Life in Japan,” conducted by fourth-grade 
boys. Each boy gave a description of some phase of family 
life in Japan, courtesy and respect for parents being the 
two things most emphasized. 

8. “Kagawa,” conducted by fifth-grade girls. A short 
account of the life of Kagawa; several samples of his writ- 
ing, including poems and prayers; also a Kagawa book, now 
in our library—a scrapbook made up of pictures of Kagawa 
and his work and clippings from his writings. Much of this 
material was acquired from The Christian Graphic. 

Each class had at least one meeting during the week to 
do work in preparation for their department session. Vari- 
ous activities were carried on simultaneously. The Junior 
Council composed a “Friendship Prayer” for use during 
the worship periods of the project. This was pasted in the 
back of our hymnal. 

We used the ‘“‘Friendship Song,” the words of which are 
as follows: 


(Tune: “Battle Hymn of the Republic”) 


Let all men live as brothers, 

In the friendliest accord; 

Let them know the peace and power, 
That true loving will afford; 

Let them put their trust in honor, 
Not in cannon or the sword; 

For peace is come to reign! 

Peace and friendliness forever; 
Peace and friendliness forever; 
Peace and friendliness forever; 
Goodwill and peace to men! 


We also made frequent use of the hymn, “In Christ 
There Is No East or West.” 

During the project we made a collection of Japanese 
objects brought by the children and kept them on display 
in the library. The class studying the Japanese love of beauty 
made artificial cherry blossoms which decorated the room 
during the project. Pictures of Japanese life were mounted. 
An exhibit of Japanese prints was borrowed from the 
Shima Art Company. 

The whole project culminated in a party given by the 
juniors to their mothers. The Junior Council made the 
invitations with a picture of a Japanese girl on them, the 
writing being up and down like the Japanese and decorated 
with Japanese characters. There was a reception committee 
of the pupils to receive the mothers when they came and 
to show them around. Various things were on exhibition, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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In the Latter Days 


Characters 


Aaron DuNncAN—wears a woodsman’s 
checked mackinaw, gray flannel shirt, 
dark trousers tucked into high laced 
boots, a hunter’s cap with license pinned 
on it. His face is disfigured with a scar 
running across the left cheek. 

Susan WeEEDON—wears a plain, dark 
dress and a large, bibbed apron. Her 
coat, donned later in the play, is plain— 
one of the least expensive mail-order 
models. Her knitted cap is homemade. 

SPENCER ASHLEY—wears expensive hunt- 
ing clothes with an imported, English 
look. 

REVEREND Davip RANDALL—wears a 
great coat of uncertain age, felt hat, 
plain dark suit under coat. His hair is 
completely white. 


TIME: October, the present. 

SertTinc: The parlor of a country par- 
sonage in the Adirondacks. There is a 
large desk by a window. It is pleasant- 
ly untidy in the fashion of a lover of 
books. There are books upon it with 
reference slips sticking out. A large, 
framed portrait of a young man stands 
upon it. Writing material and pen and 
ink are at hand. There is a large desk 
chair by it. The room has an open 
fireplace with two chairs drawn up at 
opposite corners of the hearth. By one 
chair stands a small table with a mend- 
ing basket on it from which socks stray. 
A book with a marker lies beside the 
basket. There is a cottage organ with 
a few photographs and a large mail- 
order catalog on the top. A large sofa 
stands at one side of the room, oppo- 
site the fireplace. A gun rack holding 
two guns ts on one side wall. There is 
a stuffed pheasant or some other wood- 
land trophy on the mantelpiece. There 
are a few pictures, mostly enlarged 
family portraits. There are two doors: 
one at the back leading from the 
kitchen, one at the side leading into a 
hall where stairs go to the rooms above. 
A telephone is presumably in this entry. 


(As the scene opens, the room is 
empty and dim with twilight. SUSAN 
enters carrying a lighted oil lamp. She 
looks back solicitously at AARON and a 
man, ASHLEY, whom he is supporting 
on one arm while he carries a gun in 
the other hand. She sets the lamp on 
the desk, takes the gun from AARON, 
and places it on the rack. AARON aids 
the man with both arms as he appears 
near collapse. The man’s clothes are 
torn, muddy, and wet. His boots are 


very muddy. AARON gets him upon the . 


sofa.) 

Aaron: There now! Take it easy, 
Stranger, take it easy! Here you be, 
safe and sound! Told you we’d make 
it, didn’t 1? And here we are, back to 
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By Marion WEFER* 


civilization! Couldn’t bring you any 
nigher to it than the parson’s parlor, 
could I? 

ASHLEY (weakly): It’s—warm. I never 
thought—that I’d be—warm—again. 
(Closes eyes.) 

AARON (explaining to hovering SUSAN): 
Found him bogged down in the beaver 
swamp coupla paces off the old Pan- 
ther Mountain trail. Don’t know who 
he is or where he come from. Didn’t 
let him waste his breath telling me. 
Just brought him right down to the 
nearest house; and you was it. Here, 
let’s get these boots off—he’ll be easier 
then—(Tugs at boots and busies him- 
self with them. ASHLEY opens eyes and 
feebly cooperates.) 

Susan (bringing slippers from hearth): 
Here, take these—they’re too big for 
him—but they’re warm as toast. 

AARON (taking slippers): Sorry to track 
up your floor so, Sue. The parson’s 
gone to bury John up Tupper Lake 
way, I take it? 

Susan: Yes. She went along, too. I 
think she'll stop the night with Evie. 
Evie needs her. 

Aaron: I was up at John’s the day he 
died. How’s Evie taking it now? 

Susan: Hard. 

AARON (turning to man on sofa): Let’s 
peel out of this now. (Helps him to 
remove coat.) 

Susan: I'll put some coffee on the stove. 
(Goes out.) 

ASHLEY (dazedly trying to make position 
clear): It was cold. I thought I’d walk 
about a bit. I assure you, I’d only gone 
a few steps when I found I’d lost my 
direction! Completely! The oddest sen- 
sation— 

AARON (taking coat, spreading it over 
back of chair, and turning chair toward 
fire): Strangers hadn’t ought to go 
stepping around these North Woods 
without they have a guide! 

ASHLEY: We'd a_ guide—wild-looking 
fellow—he posted us different places. 
Then he went to beat the game toward 
us; some such plan. I don’t know. I’m 
no hunter. Never had time for it— 

AARON: Didn’t he tell you not to stir 
off the deer run? 

ASHLEY: As a matter of fact, he did. 
But I was ‘cold—I never supposed— 
Ugh! That swamp! 

Susan (entering with a bathrobe over 
her arm): There was a man lost there 


Note to Producers 


This play is copyrighted material, 
and no copy may legally be made 
of it in any form. Additional copies 


of this magazine may be obtained 
for fifteen cents each. The right to 
produce the play accrues with the 
purchase of sufficient copies to sup- 
ply each member of the cast. , 


years ago. They never found him ’til 
long afterward. It was by his belt 
buckle they knew him! 

ASHLEY (shuddering) : How horrible! 

Susan (offering robe which stranger 
hesitates to accept): Do put this on. 
The Ladies’ Aid gave it to Father last 
Christmas. He’s never found time to 
wear it. I don’t believe he ever will! 

Aaron: Just the thing, Sue! Land, put 
it ‘on, Stranger! Parson won’t mind. 
Give you the shirt off his back, parson 
would. Feeling better now, are you? 

ASHLEY (reviving) : Much better, thanks. 
Much better; but I still can’t believe 
—the trees all looked the same—there 
was no path—I called—no answer. It 
was cold—so still—night coming on! 
Frankly, I was frightened! I ran blind- 
ly; bolted straight into that swamp! 

(Susan shivers sympathetically and 
goes out.) 

AARON (rubbing head reflectively -and 
nodding): Just as well I came down 
the old trail from Nate’s cabin. If you 
got clear of the swamp and kept on 
like you was heading, you’d be on top 
of Panther Mountain now. It’s virgin 
forest that way. State Troopers’d have 
a merry time combing you out of that! 

SusAN (enters with tray holding coffee 
cups and a plate of doughnuts): Didn't 
Nate shoot a bear up to his place last 
Monday? It was running his sheep, I 
heard. “ 

Aaron: Yep. Says the mate’s prowling 
*round. 

ASHLEY (horrified): Are there bears 
about here? Really? 

AARON: Hope to tell you! (Offers cup.) 
Now drink this up and have some of 
Sue’s doughnuts. Then, what say we 
find out who you are and where you 
come from? After that we’ll figure out 
how to get you back from where you 
started. ; 

ASHLEY (reluctantly refusing cup): I'm 
so sorry—but I daren’t drink coffee— 
doctor’s orders. I’m quite a martyr to 
nervous indigestion. 

AARON; Been sick, have you? I won- 
dered why a little walking seemed to 
do you all in like that! 

Susan: That’s too bad. My Aunt Carrie 
was that way, too. 

ASHLEY (making request diffidently, but 
in obvious expectation that it will be 
complied with): Could you—if you 
would make me some weak tea? And 
toast, perhaps, dry toast? 

Susan: Why, certainly. Aunt Carrie’s 
stomach was just that way. (Goes 
out.) 

ASHLEY (stretching at ease): But don’t 
let my disabilities prevent you— 

AARON (helping self and falling to): 
I was down to New York once. Land, 
what a town! I got all tangled up in 
them subways like you was in the muck 
and underbrush yonder. And there 
wasn’t a soul to help me! Couldn’t 
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find man, woman, or child spoke Eng- 
lish! Fact! 
AsHLEY: Indeed! What part of town? 
Aaron: Fourteenth Street that was. 
ASHLEY: Oh, yes, yes. I’ve an office in 
Wall Street. What did you do? 
AARON: Come up from under and found 
me a policeman. Was you from War- 
ringdon’s Lodge maybe? They’re New 
York folks. Lem Dunne guides for 
Warringdon’s mostly. He’ll be losing 
his mind when he finds you gone off 


your post! 
AsHLEY: Yes, I’m at Warringdon’s. 
He— 


AARON (going to door): V’ll ring up 
there right away. Mr. Warringdon’ll 
go firing Lem and calling out the State 
Troopers first thing you know! He’s 
a hard guy. He'll be in a lather over 
losing you! 

ASHLEY (dryly): I doubt it. Doubt if 
Henry’d turn a hair over losing me— 
permanently. He’s my son-in-law. With 
an itch to inherit. 

AARON (simply): Some is that way. Then 
you'd be Mr. Spencer— 

ASHLEY: Spencer Ashley. 

Aaron: Head of the Ashley Arms Cor- 
poration, ain’t you? 

ASHLEY: Exactly. I see you’ve heard of 
us. 

AARON: Yep, I’ve heard of you. 

AsHLEy: Summer residents, hunters, and 
so forth must give you natives some- 
thing to talk about during the winter. 
I quite envy you your uninterrupted 
leisure. 

Aaron: We do get time to chew things 
over a bit, no mistake. And to think 
I brought you here! (Ponders with 
embarrassment.) Well, V’'ll go call the 
Lodge. Likely they'll send a car for 
you right away! (Goes out with 

troubled frown.) 

(Enter SUSAN with tea and toast. 
She has a newspaper tucked under one 
arm and a few letters stuck in her 
apron pocket. She gives food to ASH- 
LEY.) 

SusAN (with solicitude): This oughtn’t 
to harm you; not if your stomach’s like 
Aunt Carrie’s was. 

_ AsHLEY: Thank you very much. 

(SusANn places letters on desk. Offers 
paper to ASHLEY.) 

Susan: Perhaps you’d like to see the 
Albany paper? One of the boys just 
dropped by with our mail. 

AsHLEY: No, thanks. Like to forget 
newspapers for a while. Part of the 
reason I came up here. 

Susan: You're from the city? But I 
knew you were. 

_ ASHLEY: From New York, and other 
cities. 

Susan: You've the look of it. I’ve never 
left the mountains. I’m afraid to. Ter- 
rible things happen out beyond the 
mountains. Men go away and when 
they come back they cough and cough 
until they die—like John. Or else they 
never—never come back—like Bob. 
Aaron’s been there. That’s why his 
face is scarred. But he won’t tell me 
what he found beyond the mountains. 
He never tells. 3 

ASHLEY (disturbed by her manner, but 
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trying to hold normal atmosphere): 
A pretty country this, in summer time. 
I must visit it again, but next time— 
ha! ha—I shall hire a guide! 

SuSAN: Yes, it’s pretty. (Puts news- 
paper on desk after glancing at head- 
lines and knitting her brows over them. 
She takes cup and plate from him and 
searches his face wistfully.) Tell me, 
do they say, out there beyond the moun- 
tains, that war will come again? 

ASHLEY: War? Oh, yes, certainly! Sure 
to be! Europe’s seething. It must be 
our turn next. We ought to rush a 
thorough-going program of prepared- 
ness— 

SusAN: Prepare? For war? 

AsHLeEY: Of course. Only sensible thing. 
There always will be war. Can't 
change human nature, you know. 
(Helps himself to a doughnut, saying 
guiltily) I’m unbearably tempted! You 
mustn’t tell my physician! 

Susan (disregarding trifling): But the 
Great War. It was to end war. A Holy 
Crusade. The minister said so. 

ASHLEY: Yes, the parsons did their bit. 
They were rare recruiters. But ending 
war—between you and me, Miss Susan 
—holy moonshine! 

Susan: Then it’s like—like a bad batch 
of baking—all to do over again? 

AsHLey: I’m sure you never did a batch 
of bad baking in your life! Positively, 
I shall take another! (Helps himself.) 

(Susan disregards him, but stands 
looking at framed picture on desk. She 
touches it with one hand.) 

Susan: For nothing! And again? Oh, 
dear God, have mercy! (The dishes 
crash at her feet as she stumbles blind- 
ly from the room.) 

ASHLEY (blandly surprised): H’m. Hys- 
terical woman. Nerves, I suppose. It’s 
the loneliness of these mountains, I 
expect. 


AARON | (re-entering): I got the Lodge. 


all right; but did I have me a time! 
Nobody there but the Jap that does 
the cooking for them. We couldn’t 
seem to come to no understanding at 
all, him and me! He don’t talk United 
States! Maybe all hands is out hunting 
for you! I think I’d better leg it down 
there and explain things. Feel strong 
enough to come with me? 

AsHLEy: I’d rather not, really. Have 
them send the car. 

Aaron: It ain’t so far, and all down hill. 

ASHLEY (with distaste for any exertion) : 
Frankly, I don’t wish to walk. I’d 
rather wait for the car. I’ll write you a 
note for Kato. You'll see it work like a 
charm. And J’ll pay you well for your 
services; also this good parson for his 
bathrobe and hospitality. (Crosses to 
desk and avails himself of writing ma- 
terials. He notices portrait.) Oh, so 
he has a soldier son? 

Aaron: He had. 

AsHLey: I see. Deplorable. Killed in 
action? : 

Aaron: Yes. We was buddies together. 
So was John. They buried John today. 
_He had T.B. Gassed and he never got 
over it. Seems like they don’t usually. 
Getting back to the hills helped and 
for a while Evie hoped—but in the end, 


Bob, here, got off easier. Poor Sue 
Weedon. She was to marry Bob when 
he came back. 

Asuuety: I thought she was the daughter 
of the house. 

AARON: She is, in a way. The parson 
and his wife took her in and kept her 
just as if she’d married Bob. She’d no 
kin of her own. She used to teach 
school, but when the news came about 
Bob, she got—queer-like. Couldn’t 
seem to remember—said things. She 
had to give up. The children talked and 
the parents was scared. But Sue’s all 
right; just quieter than most. She’s 
been a blessing to the old folks. She’d 
do anything for them. (Looks at rav- 
aged doughnut plate.) Say! 1 thought 
you was sick! 


AsHLry (guiltily): Couldn’t _ resist! 
Haven’t tasted anything like ’em for 
years! 


Aaron (doubtfully): Well, you ought 
to know your own stomach. I’ll be get- 
ting along to the Lodge. 

(Enter SuSAN with a brush and pan. 
She quietly clears up the broken dishes. 
As AARON passes her, she speaks.) 

Susan: Are you going away again when 
they make another war beyond the 
mountains ?.He says they will! 

Aaron: Girl, they’d have to dig me out 
of Leavenworth! They'd have to go 
through these woods with a sieve to 
find me! Don’t*you bother about an- 
other war, Sue. Don’t you think about 
it! Parson be home soon, think likely? 

Susan: Oh, yes. It’s prayer meeting 
night. I'll get his supper now. 

Aaron: That’s right. Well, I'll be get- 
ting along. I'll hurry. 

ASHLEY (calling after him): You just 
say “Mr. Spencer Ashley” to Kato and 
you'll see action! He knows my tips! 

SUSAN (putting down work and looking 
at him intently): So you are Spencer 
Ashley? 

AsHury: As surely as you are the best 
cook in the county! 

Susan: I have read about you in a book. 
It is a terrible book. You make—and 
you sell—death! (Takes up work again 
and seems oblivious of him.) 

AsHLEY (looking at her quizzically): 
Humph. Some of that pacifist propa- 
ganda penetrated to the back woods, 
has it? Who would have thought it? 

SUSAN (murmuring as she goes out): 
“Tf thine enemy thirst, give him to 
drink; and if he hunger, feed him.” 
But if I’d known—never—never— 

ASHLEY (following her uneasily with his 
eyes): Nerves, certainly. Quite an 
O'Neill type! (Walks about examining 
room.) The parson’s parlor! Last place 
Henry’d look for me! (Lifts catalog.) 
Montgomery and Ward! Perfect! 
(Looks at title of book on table by 
fireplace.) Merchants of Death! Oho! 
Not so good! So that’s the answer! If 
that’s where the parson picks his texts, 
a parson’s oath will be in order, after 
they’ve finished with the teachers! 
Oughtn’t to allow that to be printed! 
Ought to be a law! (Sits down at or- 
gan and starts picking out a tune la- 
boriously with one finger.) 

(Continued on page 35) 
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A Dramatic Calendar for Churches 


Suggestions for Dramatic Programs for Outstanding Events in the Month of ‘June 


Commencement 


This list does not include plays for 
public schools, and so forth. The follow- 
ing plays are suggested for exercises in 
the church school. The best commence- 
ment plays will grow out of the work 
done during the year. (See also “Chil- 
dren’s Day,” June 13; and “Rally Day,” 
October 3.) 

As Ir Was IN THE BeEcInNING by Phil- 
lips E. Osgood. 


Morality play. 1 man, 5 women, I boy, 1 girl. 
Simple. Theme: “True Education.” Truth guides 
the children to choose the ‘“‘Tree of Life.” In 
The Sinner Beloved and Other Plays. Harper's, 


$1.75. 


Tue Girt oF Ser by Phillips E. Osgood. 


One act. 16 persons—14-18 years. 30 minutes. 
Boy and girl give up the Throne of Receiving 
to the needs of the World. May be presented in 
chancel or church auditorium. In The Sinner 
Beloved and Other Plays. Harper's, $1.75. 


THe Op CANDLEMAKER OF SAINT 
Joun’s by Robert Moulton Gatke. 


One act. to characters—3 men, 3 women, and 
others. 20 minutes. A morality play showing the 
evil of pride and the necessity for service. Highly 
effective and easily produced. In Plays to Live 
By. Abingdon, 25 cents. 


THE Passworp by Helen Coale Crew. 


One act. 4 men, 6 women. 25 minutes. A pro- 
fessor and his children and their lie. The 
children learn the password of Truth and Pa- 
tience. Royalty $5.00. In One-Act Plays for 
Young Folks. Samuel French, $1.00. 


THE THRONE OF Tomorrow by Robert 
Moulton Gatke. 


A morality play in one act. 11 men, 4 women. 
35 minutes. An effective allegory demonstrating 
the qualities needed for the leader of tomorrow. 
Simple setting. Especially good for institutes. In 
Plays for These Times. Abingdon, 35 cents. 


Children’s Day 


Bearers OF Licut by Dorothy Lehman 
Sumerau. - 

Pageant for children—primary to intermedi- 
ate. Music. Eldridge, 35 cents. 

Tue CHuRCH AND HER CHILDREN by 
Ada Rose Demarest. 

Pageant. Ir speaking parts. Familiar music. 
The guardian Spirit of Youth learns from the 
Church of the way it protects and encourages 
the children, Pageant Publishers, or Baker, 15 
cents. Nine copies must be purchased. 


THE CRUSADE OF THE CHILDREN by 
Elizabeth Woodbridge. 


Five acts. 25 speaking parts; 11 men or older 
boys, 6 women or older girls, 14 children, and 
extras. 2 hours, Pageant founded on the 13th 
century crusade. Expert direction necessary. Ap- 
pleton-Century, $1.50. 


Tue Grrr by Marie‘A. Foley. 
(See “Hospital Day,” May 12.) 
Tue Mountain or Vision by Clyde H. 
Wilcox. 


A pageant for younger children. Easy. Pageant 
Publishers, or Baker, 35 cents. 


NAZARETH by Laurence Housman. 


* Director, Division of Plays and Pageants, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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By Harotp A. EHRENSPERGER* 


"For what Is so rare as a day in jure? 
Then. if ever, cone perfect éays.* 
=-Lomel? 


Twesday 
1 


Tespastan killed 
$0,000 Jews in 
India, 67 B.C. 

yory Dyer, Quaker— 
hanged in Boston, 
1680. 


6 8 


Articles of Faith 
establishec— 
England, 1835. 


T.4.C.4. organized 
in London, 188%. 


Commencezent. 
jatken Scle (1758-1776) 


14 


Flog Day. 
Zorriet Beecher Stove 


anisals (1231). (1812-1896). 


Children's Doy. 


21 
Fother’s Day. First Doy of Sumer. 
t. John 


Capt. ith 
(died 1631). 


3 


Iaternations! Court St. Peter. 
of Justice opened, John Will faxs— 
1875. "apostle of Polynesia” 
(1796-1837). 


One act. 5 men, 3 women, 2 children, chorus of 
any number of singers. 20 minutes. Scene, the 
carpenter's shop at Nazareth. A_ significant 
moment in the life of the child Jesus foreshadow- 
ing the crucifixion. Royalty $5.00. Samuel French, 
35 cents. 


St. CHRISTOPHER’S CHILDREN by Miron 
Morrill. 

Pageant for Children’s Day. One main char- 
acter and a number of children. Children on 
their way to the Land of God's Tomorrow. 
Methodist Book Concern, 10 cents, 75 cents per 
dozen. 

Tue Tree or Lire by Esther Willard 
Bates. 
(See “Easter,” March 28.) 


St. Anthony of Padua 
Mrracre or St. ANTHONY by Maurice 


Maeterlinck. 
One act. 15 characters. Boni and Liveright. 
Flag Day 


Tue First Frac by Sylvia Wolfcheck. 


One act. 1 boy, 1 girl. 5 minutes. Washington 
asks Betsy Ross to make the flag. In 4 Play 
for Every Holiday. Samuel French, 50 cents. 


Tue Man Wirnovut a Country! by 
Agnes Crimmins and Elizabeth Mc- 
Fadden. 

Prolog, 3 acts, and epilog. 22 or more men, 2 


women. Dramatization of Edward E. Hale's story. 
Royalty $10.00, Samuel French, 35 cents. 


WASHINGTON AND Betsy Ross by Percy 
MacKaye. 


One act. 3 men, 2 women. 45 minutes. A scene 
from the author's long play, “Washington.” An 


Thomes Berdy 
(born 1846), 


9 


yrs. Corrie Fation 
(died 1911). 


16 


Woren subjected to 
water test for witch 
craft-Englané, 1760. 


3 


Penn's fresty with 
the Indians, 1683. 


*zeligious liberty isa liberty to choose 
our own religion, te worship God accord- 
ing to cur own consclence, accerding to 
the best light we Mave.” 

a-Jobe wesley 


Tharsday Friday Saturday 


3 4 5 


‘St. Bont face-~ 
apostle of Germany. 


Beary Yortyn 
Scudder—si ssionary 
(dled 1895). 


Anti-street-preaching 
mobs suppressed by 
<> | aititia in Brooklyn, 
lass. 


10 i Lr 


Bencesias elected 
king of Romans, 
1363. 


Senry ¥. Stontey-- St. Sarnabes-- 
African explorer aostle, 
(1881-1909). 


17 18 wy 


Great fire of Rome 
attribeted to 
Christians--6% A.D. 


¥ogne Charts 
signed-~1215. 
Joes 1 (1566-1625). 
C. 8. Spargens 
(1838-82). 


John Resley 
(1703-1791). 


au 5 


stdsumer Day. Augadurg Confession, 

Yattotty of Jobe 1590. 
the Baptist. 

Feary Ford Beecher 
(1813-87). 


episode of the making of our flag. Royalty $10.00. 
Samuel French, 50 cents. 


John Wesley ; 


ALONG THE YEARS by Helen L. Wilcox. 


Indefinite cast. Full evening. A pageant depict- 
ing the story of Methodism. Abingdon, 25 cents. 


Father’s Day 


Freartess Men, dramatizations from the 
Prophets, by various authors. 


The plays average about 45 minutes in running 
time. Contains plays on Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and the “Herald of the Restoration.” 
They are intended for use in Sunday evening 
services and in connection with Bible study. 
Abingdon, 35 cents. 


New Pays ror MEN Anp Boys. 


Thirteen new plays by well-known writers. 
Samuel French, $2.50. 


Midsummer Day 


Plays for Summer Conferences and 
Institutes 


Barassas by Dorothy Leamon. 
(See “Easter,” March 28.) 


Ba THANE by Edna A. Baldwin. 


One act. 4 men, 2 women, 1 girl. About 45 
minutes. In this play of Burma, the problems 
which the modern missionary faces are clearly 
depicted—ordinary problems of Christian effort, 
curtailment of the work due to inadequate finan- 
cial support at the home base, and the complica- 
tions that arise from the presence and attitude of 
certain westerners of low ideals. Student Volun- 
teer Movement, 25 cents. 


Tue Biessep Vacrants by Raymond F. 
Bosworth. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


One act. 4 men, I woman. 30 minutes. A police 
precinct station on Christmas Eve. A fanciful 
realistic play with a warm human appeal showing 
the breakdown of hardness and cruelty. Good for 
any time of the year. In Plays to Live By. Abing- 
don, 25 cents. 


Breap by Fred Eastman. 


One act. 1 man, 1 boy, 2 women, 2 girls. About 
40 minutes. This play is spoken of as “one of the 
best contributions in literature to the cause of 
securing justice for the farmer.’’ A very real story 
of the longing of a farmer’s family. Royalty 
$5.00. Samuel French, 30 cents. 


Tue Cotor Line by Irene Taylor Mac- 
Nair. 


One act. 3 men, 3 women (college age). About 
30 minutes. A dramatic story of present-day 
China, depicting some distorted racial attitudes. 
Especially significant at the present. Not difficult. 
Missionary Education Movement, 25 cents. 
Dust oF THE Roap by Kenneth Sawyer 

Goodman. 

One act. 3 men, I woman. 25 minutes. A 
tramp enters the home of a man and his wife who 
are meditating a crime early Christmas morning, 
presents himself to them as Judas Iscariot, and 
pleads with them not to sell their souls for money, 
but to open the door to the Christ, who has been 
turned away. They decide to do the right thing 
and the joy of life returns to their hearts. Royalty 
$10; $5.00 without admission. Stage Guild, 50 
cents. 

Tue First AND THE Last by Elliot 
Field. 

Two scenes. 3 men, 2 women. Biblical and 
modern. A New Testament episode with a 
modern application dramatically portrayed in a 
second scene. Prize play of The Epworth Herald 
Contest. Published in The Epworth Herald, 
March 16, 1935. 

THE ForcotreN Man by Jewell Both- 
well Tull. 

One act. 4 men, 2 women, 1 child. 25 minutes. 
A church auditorium. A meaningful play about 
the church and its people shown through their 
attitude toward an orphan and a “tramp” who 
turns out to be more than a vagabond. Royalty 
$5.00; without admission, $2.50. Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Co., 35 cents. 

Gas by Frederick L. Pohl. 


_ (See “Armistice Day,” November 11.) 
Tue Great Cuoice by Fred Eastman. 
(See “Armistice Day,’ November 11.) 


He Came Seetnc by Mary P. Hamlin. 
(See “Easter,” March 28.) 


His Cross by Ralph P. Claggett. 
(See “Easter,” March 28.) 


Huncer by Eugene Pillot. 


One act. 4 men, 1 girl. 25 minutes. Outdoor 
setting. Four great hungers seek satisfaction at 
* “The Door.” “The Satisfied One” tries to save 
them from gaining entrance and thereby suffering 
disillusionment. Suitable for church and com- 
munity program. Address author. In Representa- 
tive One-Act Plays by American Authors, com- 
piled by Margaret Gardner Mayorga. Little, 
Brown, $3.00. 


THE Lorp’s Prayer by Francois Coppee. 


One act. 3 men, 3 women, soldiers. 30 minutes. 
Interior. A story of the French Commune. Roy- 
alty $3.00. Baker, 35 cents. 


Mup Watts by Hugh Moran. 
(See “Father Damien,” January 3.) 


No Girt 1n Return by Jean Cameron 
Agnew. 
(See “Christmas,” December 25.) 
THE Op CANDLEMAKER OF SAINT 
Joun’s by Robert Moulton Gatke. 
(See “Commencement,” June 6.) 
OrperED SouTH by W. J. Noble. 
(See “Robert Moffatt,” December 21.) 
Peace I Give Unto You by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson. 


(See “Armistice Day,’ November 11.) 
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Revease by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 
(See “Easter,” March 28.) 


Rise Up anp Buitp by Richard T. 
Baker. 
(See “Epworth League,” May 14.) 
Tue Stave by Elizabeth Hall Yates. 


One act. 2 men, 2 women. 35 minutes. Interior. 
The contrast between the educated and unedu- 
cated Negro, illustrated in a man and his wife. 
Royalty $5.00. In Small Plays for Small Casts. 
Penn, $1.50. 


Tue SLAvE wiTH Two Faces by Mary 
Carolyn Davies. 


One act. 3 men, 4 women. 30 minutes. Exterior. 
Modern and fantastic costumes. An allegory. 
Royalty $5.00. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Tue STEEPLEJACK by K. E. Kester. 


One act. 4 men, I woman, I boy, extras. 45 
minutes. The steeplejack from his high place saw 
the misery of the people more plainly than the 
priest in the church below. And when he saw, he 
stole the jewels from the crown on the steeple to 
get money for the poor. The congregation would 
brand the steeplejack a thief, but the priest, with 
a new vision, shows them that he was right and 
they are wrong. Royalty $5.00. Fitzgerald, 35 
cents. .. 


Tue Srreet or Ivory by Helen L. Wil- 
cox. 
(See “Robert Morrison,” January 5.) 


Sunrise by Louis Wilson. 


One act. 4 men, I woman, extras. Prolog and 
an epilog which may be omitted if desired. The 
main scene is a prison cell in a Roman fortress. 
Marius, a young captain in the Roman army, be- 
comes a follower of Jesus and is therefore im- 
prisoned on the charge of treason. Offered the 
opportunity to escape, he renounces all material 
things and goes out at sunrise with the words, “I 
am ready.” Royalty $3.00 for each performance. 
Baker, 35 cents. 


THE THRONE OF Tomorrow by Robert 
Moulton Gatke. 


(See “Commencement,” June 6.) 


Tue Victor by Elliot Field. 
(See “St. Paul,” June 30.) 


Wuat Men Live By adapted by Vir- 
ginia Church. 


Two episodes. 7 men, 3 women, 2 children. 45 
minutes. Interior. From the story of Tolstoi. A 
humble Russian shoemaker and his wife enter- 
tain an angel unawares and learn of the three 
things by which men live. Royalty $10.00. Baker, 
35 cents. 


Tue WHISTLE Biows by Philip L. Ket- 


chum. 
(See “Jacob Riis,” May 3) 


Wuy THE CuimeEs Rano by Elizabeth 
McFadden. 


One scene. 12 persons, and choir. 4 speaking 
parts. Mixed group. 30 minutes. Suggestions for 
scenery, lighting, and costumes with sketches in- 
cluded. A beautiful play. Carries the real Christ- 
mas message. Can be given a simple production or 
a very elaborate one. After the great lady and 
courtier, scholar and king have offered their gifts 
in vain, it is the boy’s gift of pennies, offered by 
a loving heart, which causes the miraculous ring- 
ing of the Christmas chimes. Royalty $5.00. 
Samuel French, 35 cents. 


(See plays on peace, “Armistice Day’’; 
on “Jacob A. Riis,” May 3; and for the 
out-of-doors, July calendar.) 


John the Baptist 


Joun by Philip Barry. 
A psychological biography. For reading and 
discussion only. Samuel French, $2.00. 
St. Peter 


DenraL by E. G. Hornsey. 


One scene. 7 men, I woman, or 3 men and 5 
women. 30 minutes. The effect of Peter's dis- 


loyalty on the lives of two people close to him. 
Royalty $5.00. Fitzgerald, 35 cents. 


Tue Feast or FaitH by Bertha M. 
Russell. 


One act. 5 men, 5 women. 40 minutes. Play 
centers around the maiden Rhoda and the part she 
played in the release of Peter from prison. Roy- 
alty $10.00; without admission, $5.00. Baker, 
35 cents. 


I Am Come by Ethel Gesner Rockwell. 


Scene is taken from the incident of the feeding 
of the 5,000 and the characters dealt with are 
Peter, his wife and his young son, James, John, 
Nicodemus, Mary, and Christ. Royalty $5.00. 
Baker, 50 cents. 


Tue Mark oF THE Master by Robert 
C. Kemper. 


One act. 7 characters. 40 minutes. The scene is 
the room of the High Priest in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, two months after the crucifixion. Peter 
is in prison and is about to be tried. The dramatic 
moment comes when Peter’s wife, Adina, comes to 
visit him in prison and begs him to keep silent 
about his loyalty to the Christ. Permission to 
produce—purchase of five copies. Powell and 
White, 30 cents. 


Tue Rock by Mary P. Hamlin. 
(See “Easter,” March 28.) 


WuitHeER Gorst THovu? by Carleton 
H. Currie. 


One act. 6 men, I woman. 45 minutes. A brief 
story of Peter in his late ministry. Samuel French, 
35 cents. 


St. Paul 
Demas by Dorothy Elderdice. 


One act. 3 men, I woman. 30 minutes. Based 
on sermon by Harry Emerson Fosdick. The mod- 
ern meaning of Demas and the part he played 
in the hours preceding the trial of Paul before 
Nero. Easy sets. Baker, 35 cents. 


A Goon Soxp1er by Dotothy Clarke Wil- 
son. 


One act. 4 men, I woman. 30 minutes. An- 
other version of Paul's effects on the.guard during 
his Roman imprisonment. Baker, 35 cents. 


A Licut To THE GentTItEs by Ethel 
Theodora Rockwell. 


Pageant-drama. One act. Indefinite cast. 20 
minutes. A combination of play, pageant, music, 
based on St. Paul’s life in Athens. Royalty $2.00. 
Bureau of Dramatic Activities, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Pau, AND THEKLA by Marshall N. 
Goold. 


One act. 7 men, 4 women. A dramatization of 
the story of the Apostle Paul and Thekla, who 
became the first woman apostle, as told in the 
New Testament Apocrypha. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 50 cents. 


Tue PircriMs oF THE Way by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson. 


Three scenes. 4 men, 2 women. 40 minutes. 
Setting in the garden near Mary’s house in Jeru- 
salem. A period in the early history of the Chris- 
tian Shunde Saul visits Mary’s home and tries to 
persecute the Christians who were true to their 
faith. Saul sends an order for Barnabas to be 
arrested and while Saul is in Damascus he is con- 
verted and sends word back he has seen the Lord 
and has been converted. Baker, 35 cents. 


Tue Victor by Elliot Field. 


One act. 4 men, 1 woman. Biblical. The final 
moments in Paul’s life. A strong play with real 
meaning. Prize play of Wesley Players’ Contest. 
Division of Plays and Pageants, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 25 cents. 


Copies of the plays listed in this article 
may be secured from the publisher named 
or from your regular sources of dramatic 
materials. Do not send orders for them to 
the International Journal. 
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Suggestions for Building 


MAY WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


Tueme For May: Thanking God for 
Beautiful Things 


For the Leader 

Not only do primary children respond 
to the beauties of God’s nature world 
and find in their appreciation of it a 
means of worshiping God, but they also 
are sensitive to and will enjoy beauty as 
found in the creations of men through 
those abilities which God has given to 
them. It is this kind of beauty which is 
to be found in so many different forms 
that will serve as the basis for the wor- 
ship experiences of the month of May. 

Some of the desired outcomes in the 
lives of her children for which the 
primary leader may look as a result of 
these worship experiences should be: 

1. A growing realization of the mean- 
ing of the love of God through happy and 
beautiful experiences of loving and being 
loved in the family group. 

2. An increasing ability to respond with 
appreciation to beautiful music, pictures, 
and architecture within their understand- 
ing. 

3. A sense of responsibility for the 
development and right use of their own 
abilities to appreciate and create beauty. 

It is suggested that the primary leader 
consider quite thoughtfully what is most 
available in her own situation, and as far 
as possible give a religious significance 
and interpretation to those beauties in 
pictures, in architecture, in music, and in 
the lives of people which may be closest to 
her own group of children, but of which 
as yet they may not be aware. We are 
purposely omitting the beauty of good 
literature, of poetry, and of the Bible, 
since that is to be the theme for worship 
next month. 


Suggested Emphases for Each Sunday 

First SuNpDAY: Thanking God for 
Beautiful Things 

SeconpD Sunpay: Thanking God for 
Beautiful Homes (Mother’s Day) 

Tuirp Sunpay: Thanking God for 
Beautiful Pictures 

FourtH Sunpay: Thanking God for 
Beautiful Music 

FirrH Sunpay: Working with God in a 
Beautiful W orld 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 
1. Making a list of all the beautiful 
things we: have seen and enjoyed, other 
than those in the world of nature. 
2. Enjoying beautiful pictures and as- 
sociating with them some beautiful music. 
3. Making a trip to the church audi- 
torium to hear some beautiful organ 


* Assistant Editor, Children’s Division, The 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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music, or listening to some music played 
on a victrola or piano. 

4. Conversation about what it is that 
makes our homes happy and beautiful, 
and what we can do to keep them so. 

5. Composing original prayers of 
gratitude to God for the many beautiful 
things his gifts make possible. 

6. Learning songs and verses as a way 
of showing gratitude to God. 

7. Planning some remembrance for 
mothers as an expression of appreciation 
for what they do to make beautiful 
honies. 

8. Buying a beautiful picture for the 
department and planning a service of 
dedication. (This may be a project for 
the third-year class, whose members are 
soon to leave the department and may 
wish to make a gift.) 

g. Listing different ways in which chil- 
dren can work with God in a beautiful 
world. ; 

10. Sharing some of the beautiful 
things we have enjoyed with another 
group of children, some shut-ins, or a 
sick classmate who otherwise could not 
experience this pleasure. 

11. Making a tour of the church build- 
ing to discover some of the beauties in 
architecture or in pictures which may be 
found there. 

12. Making something beautiful: such 
as, a picture, a piece of craft work, etc. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


INSTRUMENTAL Music: 
“Lullaby,” Brahms? 


manger picture) 
“Quiet,” Barnes? 
“Prelude in A Major,” Batiste? 
“Souvenir,” Drydla’ 
“Largo,” Handel? 
“L’ Angelus,” Gounod? (“The An- 
gelus”’) 
“Little Cradle Song,’ Schumann® 
“Prelude,” Schubert® 
“Pastoral Symphony,” Beethoven 
“Liebestraum,” Liszt 
“Country Gardens,” Grainger 
“Adoration,” Borowski 
For other suggestions, see “Instru- 
mental Music” listed in the primary 
worship programs in the Journal from 
October, 1936, to April, 1937. 


(Christmas 


PICTURES: 


“The Angelus,” Millet 

“Samuel and Eli,” Wyeth 

“Jesus in the Bethany Home,” Siem- 
radski 

“The Lord of Joy,” Tarrant (See 
page 13 of International Journal 
for March, 1937.) 

“Jesus and the Children,” 
Vichon 


Bella 


“The Beloved Son,” Tarrant (See 
cover of Children’s Leader for 
December, 1936.) 

An especially beloved Christmas or 
Easter picture or one of the childlife 
pictures by Jessie Willcox Smith may 
~be used if desired. 


Soncs: 
“Father in Heaven, 


We 
Theetin 2 tai 
“We Thank Thee, Father”) ? 
“Father, We Thank Thee” 2 % © 
“The Children’s Friend’! (Jesus 
and the Children) 
“Speak to Thy Child, O God’? 
(“Samuel and Eli’) 
“For the Beauty of the Earth”? *» % 5 
“Children’s Thanksgiving’? - 
“When Jesus Was a Little Lad’ 4 
(“The Beloved Son’’) 


Thank 


“Home? 
“The Happy Family’? 
“The Home God Gave Me’? 


(“Jesus in the Bethany Home”) 


VERSES OF SCRIPTURE: 


“He hath made everything beautiful in its 
time.’’—Ecclesiastes 3:11. 

“Whatsoever things are lovely . . 
these things.”—Philippians 4:8. 


. think on 


“Let the whole earth be filled with his glory.” _ 


—Psalm 72:19. 

“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.”—Ecclesiastes 9:10. 

“The earth is full of the lovingkindness of 
the Lord.”—Psalm 33 :5b. ; 
“One thing have I asked of the Lord, that will 

I seek after; 
That I may dwell in the house of the Lord all 
the days of my life, 
To behold the beauty of the Lord.” 
—Psalm 27:4. 


“Honor thy father and thy mother.’—Exodus 
20:12. : 

“I thank thee and praise thee, O God.”— 
Daniel 2:23. ; 

“Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from the Father.”—James 1:17. 

Psalms 33:%-5; 81:1, 2; 92:13 98:1, 5, 63 
150. 


Suggested Program for May 9 


THEME: Thanking God for Beautiful 
Homes 

PREPARATION FOR WorSHIP: Since this is 
Mother’s Day, the children may wish- 
to invite their mothers to share their 
worship service with them in their own 
department. The children will be sure 
to want to make their room just as 
attractive and beautiful as they can 
with flowers and pictures, and as far 
as possible they should arrange the or- 
der of the program. It may be well to 
provide a place toward the close of the 
service for the giving of whatever re- 
membrance the children have made for 
their mothers. This may be a May 
basket filled with spring flowers, a 
greeting card with an original poem by 
one of the children, or some other sim- 
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ple little gift they have made. As the 
children and their mothers arrive, 
there should be a brief time for 
FELLOWSHIP and getting acquainted. At 
this time the different children may 
introduce their mothers, if the group is 
not too large to make this impractical. 
As a transition from the happy time of 
fellowship to the opening of the wor- 
ship service, the pianist may play 
Quret Music: “Communion,” Batiste? 
A Greetinc: This may be an informal 
greeting or may take the form of a 
poem, either one written by some mem- 
ber of their own group, or the follow- 
ing may be used, which was written by 
a girl not much older than themselves: 


Mother’s Day 


Mother is singing and laughing today, 
She is so happy and merry and gay; 
I wonder what she is thinking about, 
Oh! new I know beyond a doubt, 

It’s Mother’s Day! 


Mother is the greatest joy 

To each and every girl and boy; 

She is a friend in every way 

And in her honor we'll return alway, 
On every Mother’s Day. 


Our mother loves us, one and all; 

When she is near we'll never fall; 

She’ll lead us to do right, not wrong, 

And build our character noble and strong, 
On each and every day. 


“Mother !”” How we love that name! 
The one who brings us glory and fame, 
And when her work on earth is o’er 
We'll honor her mem’ry forevermore, 

On each succeeding Mother’s Day. 
—Auvprey Laney, in Junior World. Used 
by permission. 


A Sone oF Praise: “God’s Love Is 

Everywhere”? si 
A Moruer’s Day Srory: 

Gift” 

Edward sat out on the little bench under the 
plum-tree at the end of the garden. He was 
thinking hard, because he had a big question in 
his mind. What was he going to give mother on 
Mother’s Day? 

Edward knew it would be easy to take some 
shiny nickels or dimes from his bank and buy 
mother a big carnation. That was what he had 
done last year. 

But this year he wasn’t satisfied with that, 
because of what Margery, the little girl who 
lived next door, was giving to her mother on 
Mother’s Day. It was an apron, with a pretty 
pattern of cross-stitches along the edges. Marg- 


“Edward’s 


THEME FoR May: Worshiping God 


through Beauty 


For the Leader 


Beauty may be seen in human nature, as 
well as in the growing things about which 
we were thinking last month. We all 
know people whose spirit triumphs over 
physical defects to the extent that those 
who know them never think of these 
handicaps, and they are seldom noticed 
pityingly even by casual acquaintances. 
We have seen the look of satisfaction and 
happiness that illumines the face of one 
who has conquered a fault or helped an- 
other. 

Each one of us has seen revealed in 


* Director of Religious Education, Westminster 
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ery’s big sister Alice had helped her to cut out 
the apron, and had showed her how to make the 
stitches. It was taking Margery quite some time 
to finish the gift. 

“But the more time you put into a gift, the 
more love it shows, Edward,” Margery said. 
“And an apron isn’t something that will just last 
for Mother’s Day, like a flower or some candy. 
It will last a long time, and show mother that 
I really did think about her. That’s the kind 
of gift I like.’ 

Edward thought that Margery’s idea was a 
good one. It made him wish that he could give 
his own mother a gift that would last longer 
than Mother’s Day, and would show that he had 
really thought about her. But what kind of gift 
should it be? 

“T don’t know how to sew like little girls,” he 
sighed to himself. “And I don't yet know how 
to make things out of wood, and paint them, like 
Dick does.” 

Dick was an older boy who lived down the 
street. He had learned how to make towel-racks 
and other wooden things at school. When he had 
varnished them they looked very nice indeed. But 
Edward hadn’t been taught how to do things 
like that yet. He would have to wait until he 
was a little older. 

So the more he thought about it, the more it 
seemed that there wasn’t any gift that he could 
make for mother. Now Edward got up slowly 
from the bench under the plum-tree. 

“ll think about it some other time. I’m tired 
of thinking now,’’ he said, and went down the 
long garden path and into the house. 

Mother had her sewing-basket open and some 
goods for a dress laid out, but she wasn’t sewing. 
She seemed glad to see Edward. 

“Where have you been, Edward?” she asked. 

“Why, I was just down at the end of the 
garden on the bench under the plum-tree, Mother. 
Did you call me?” answered Edward. 

“Yes, but I guess I didn’t call loud enough. 
I needed some white thread. I used the last bit 
on the spool yesterday, and so I haven’t any. You 
can go and get some now, Edward, but it’s too 
late for me to do any sewing this afternoon. I 
must start cooking dinner.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Mother,” said Edward. 

Mother smiled. “It was my fault, Edward. 
I should have told you yesterday or this morn- 
ing, but I forgot,” she said. 

Mother gave him the change, and Edward 
went to buy the white thread that she could use 
when she had time to sew again. But he thought 
that it was too bad. Mother was so busy that it 
was easy for her to forget to tell him the errands 
that she needed done. And sometimes Edward 
wasn’t so willing to do them, either. 

Suddenly Edward had a happy idea. He hurried 
faster to the notions store to talk it over with 
the storekeeper, Mr. Norton. 

Mr. Norton liked Edward’s plan, too. “I think 
I have just what you want, Edward,” he said. 
He brought out a nice-looking memorandum pad 
that could be hung on the kitchen wall. It had 
a little black-and-gold pencil, and a thick pad 
on which things could be written down and then 
easily torn off. Over the top was written 
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lives about us some moment of high 
courage or long-sustained endurance un- 
der bitter trial. We all know people who 
have given themselves fully and selflessly 
to a cause which means hard work, criti- 
cism, and discouragement, going doggedly 
on in spite of such obstacles. Indeed, 
human nature has moments of rare 
beauty—and such moments bring happi- 
ness to those in whom they come to frui- 
tion and to all who share in or see them. 
No better service can be rendered to our 
juniors than to open their eyes to such 
beauty—in the past and in contemporary 
life—after we have seen it ourselves! 

It was just such beauty that Jesus 
talked about in the Sermon on the Mount. 
He told his hearers about the kind of 
character that fits into the Kingdom of 


“Memoranda” in big black-and-gold letters. 

“Look, Edward, you can paste a thick piece of 
paper over that word ‘Memoranda’ and then 
write ‘Errands’ in the space, if you can make 
nice-looking letters,” suggested Mr. Norton. 

Edward’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘Yes, that’s just what 
I'll do,” he said. ‘Dick Thomas will help me 
with the letters. I'll bring some change from my 
bank to pay for the pad, Mr. Norton.” 

Dick was very glad to help Edward write out 
“Errands” in big black letters above the pad. 
Then he brought out a bottle of gilt and showed 
Edward how to add some golden touches to the 
letters. Edward was delighted. 

“This will make a fine gift for Mother’s Day 
and all year long,’’ he said. ““Now mother can 
write down her errands on this nice pad when- 
ever she thinks of them, and I must look each 
day and carry them out promptly. That’s a good 
way of showing mother that I think of her.” 

—Grace Herren Davis, in Story World. Used 

by permission. 


Soncs FoR Our Moruers: “I'll Try to 
Mind,” or “When My Mother Calls 
Me,”! or “Mother Mine,”? or “My 
Father and My Mother.”? 

Girts For Our Moruers: The little 
gift which each child has made for his 
mother may be presented at this time. 
If so desired, the above story may be 
adapted to coincide with the gifts the 
children are giving. 

A Ctostnc PRAYER: 
Mother” 

Dear Father, keep my mother in 
The stillness of the night, 


And let her sleep refreshingly 
Until the morning light. 


“A Prayer for 


God, bless her as she goes about 
Her loving, working day, 
Just doing things for all of us 
In her own precious way. 


Please make her happy, as she makes 
Us time and time again, 
And bless her always, -please, dear God, 
For Jesus’ sake, Amen. 
—Grayce Kroecn, in Story World. Used 
by permission. 


1 Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 
mond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, 1929. 

2 Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

3Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children. Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. 

*Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

® Edith Lovell Thomas, 4 First Book in Hymns 
and Worship. New York, Abingdon Press, 1922. 


God. Some of this sermon is beyond the 
full understanding of juniors, but this 
is an excellent opportunity for them to 
get their first real acquaintance with it 
and to glimpse some of its meaning. To 
that end, five of the Beatitudes have been 
chosen as themes for the services for the 
month of May—these and their interpre- 
tations to be memorized and used in the 
final service. It would, of course, be much 
better to use interpretations made by 
your own group. The traditional response 
to the Ten Commandments, the “Kyrie 
Eleison,’ may be used after each Beati- 
tude. 

It is possible also to carry one special 
hymn throughout the series, changing the 
order of verses to suit the thought. This 
may be memorized, to be used in a final 
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ritual. One that is fitting is “My God, I 
Thank Thee,” using the verses in the 
order named: verse one, verse five (“I 
thank thee, Lord, that thou hast kept 
the best in store’), verse four (“For thou 
who knowest’”), verse two (“I thank 
thee, too”), verse three (“I thank thee 
more”). Another, equally suitable, is 
“Open My Eyes,” with the following or- 
der of verses: verse four (“that I may 
read”), verse one (“that I may see’), 
verse two (‘‘that I may hear’), verse 
three (“and let me bear”), verse five 
(“that I may bring”). The latter hymn 
may be considered somewhat abstract for 
juniors, and its value will depend upon 
related teaching and discussion. 

In view of the close connection to be 
established and the repetition of ma- 
terials, it may be well to use a somewhat 
formal service throughout the month, fol- 
lowing the same general outline. With an 
introduction by the leader to the theme 
the first Sunday, an order of service fol- 
lows: 

Catt To WorsuHip: The Beatitude for 
for the day, and its interpretation. 

HymMNn 

ScripTURE: Unison recitation from mem- 
ory, or reading. 

SEconD Hymn, if desired. 

SpeciaL MessacE: Story, ritual, or talk. 

OFFERING OR DEDICATION 

PRAYER 

Quiet HyMn oF PRAyER NATURE 


May 2 


THEME: The Poor in Spirit 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Happy are they who see the wonder 

of God’s plans and are willing to take 
any part in them, large or small, for 
they will belong in his world forever. 

Hymns: “Let Us with a Gladsome 
Mind,” “This Is My Father’s World,” 
“The Ships Glide in at the Harbor’s 
Mouth,” ‘God, Who Made the 
Earth,” “How Strong and Sweet My 
Father’s Care,’ “The King of Love 
My Shepherd Is.” 

ScripTuRE: Psalms 8, 100, or 93. 

OFFERING oR DepIcaTION: In this our 
offering, let us give also ourselves—our 
willingness to help in any way we can, 
large or small, to make the whole 
world more the way God wants it to 


be. 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, help us never to be afraid or 
ashamed to be a very small part in a large and 
wonderful universe. Help us to know, as Jesus 
told us, that every part matters; that what we 
do and what we are helps or hinders thy purposes. 
Father, give us the powerful life and the guidance 
thou dost give the farthest star, the smallest seed. 
Help us to make every act and look and thought 
right and beautiful. In Jesus’ name we ask it. 
Amen. 


Strory: 


Does it seem to you that a little girl, blind 
from the time she was a few weeks old, could be 


of much use in the kingdom of God? Near the 
sound of a tiny stream, rambling through a 
section of New York state, lived such a small 
girl, Fannie Jane Crosby. Fannie’s father was 
dead and, as they were quite poor, her mother 
had to work every day. The child was cared for 
by her grandmother, who lived with them in a 
small cottage. 

It was from this grandmother that Fannie 
came to know some of the beauty she could never 
really see. In stories told her day by day, she 
learned to imagine the wonder of the world— 
trees and flowers, storms and sunsets, stars and 
rainbows. It was grandmother, too, who helped 
her to place all the sounds she heard—the rip- 
pling brook, the numberless bird calls, sounds 
made by farm animals. Great poems and stories 
were read to her, and she came to love them 
all, especially the poems of Milton, who was 
also blind. 

Soon Fannie wanted to put some of the things 
she felt into the musical rhythm of words, too— 
not the sad and lonely times, but the happy ones. 
Bravely she had learned to do many things that 
were hard for a person without sight—to wander 
in the meadows by herself, to ride horseback, to 
climb fences, to care for her pets. When she was 
about eight years old she wrote these words: 

“Oh, what a happy soul am [! 
Although I cannot see, 

I am resolved that in this world 
Contented I will be. 

“Tow many blessings I enjoy 

That other people don’t; 

To weep and sigh because I’m blind 

I cannot, and I won't!” 


With her grandmother’s help she learned much 
of the Bible and many hymns. How she longed 
to see them for herself! If only she could go to 
a school for the blind and learn to read in her 
own way! Finally the time came when she was 
sent to such a school in New York City. There 
she studied for twelve years, doing all her work 
well, but most of all reading and writing poetry. 
Because she was blind, her first efforts were 
praised far beyond their real worth, but a wise 
teacher helped her to see their defects and to 
work and study all the harder. Gradually she 
began to write words for hymns, and others set 
them to music. Because they were her own 
simple heart-songs, they brought courage and 
cheer and comfort to others, too, and began to 
spread far beyond her own circle. Missionaries 
carried them into other lands; they were trans- 
lated into many languages. Far off in Korea a 
native blind girl with a beautiful voice sang to 
her people the hymns of Fannie Crosby, and was 
called “the little blind Fannie Crosby” because 
she sang them with all her heart. In city mis- 
sions, in great churches, in homes all around the 
world, people sang: “Pass Me Not, O Gentle 
Savior,” “Praise Him, Praise Him, Jesus Our 
Blessed Redeemer,” and others of the eight 
thousand hymns she wrote. 

Fannie Crosby lived to be ninety-four years 
old, and every year that she lived meant more 
hymns of praise for Christians all over the 
world. Surely this little girl, who learned to 
sing praise in spite of her handicap, made a place 
for herself in God’s kingdom. 


May 9 


THEME: They Which Do Hunger 

“Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” 

Happy are they who, most of all, 
want to know and do right things, for 
God will give them strength when they 
need it. 

Hymns: “The Word of God Shall Guide 
my Feet,” “Tell Me the Stories of 
Jesus,” “Children Who Walk in Jesus 
Way,” “The Wise May Bring Their 


Eleison 


Source of music unknown 


Learning,” “O Master Workman of 
the Race.” 
ScripTURE: Psalm 119:9-16, 97-104 


This Psalm was evidently considered very 
important by the people of Israel, for they 
arranged it in a way that it could be easily 
memorized, long though it is. There are twenty- 
two sections, one for each letter of their alphabet ; 
each section has eight verses; and each verse 
begins with the letter by which that section is 
headed. The whole Psalm is written to show 
how important it is to know and keep God's 
law. Every verse except five has in it some 
synonym for ‘“‘word of God.” Judgments, law, 
testimonies, statutes, commandments, words, pre- 
cepts—verse after verse lists them. 

Surely this Psalm tells of a true hunger for 
righteousness; a sincere desire to learn and obey 
the will of God. 


OFFERING OR DEDICATION: 


In this our offering, let us give also oursel yes— 
our willingness to listen and to obey God’s word, 
no matter how it comes to us. May we be willing 
to study, to pay attention to wise teaching, to 
think and pray, that we may know what is 
God’s will for us. 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, help us to say as Jesus did, “Thy 
will be done.” Keep our minds alert and our 
hearts open to know the truth, and our wills 
ready to do what is right when we see the way. 


LEADER'S TALK: 


Everyone has certain things that he wants 
most of all. The kind of person we become and 
the kind of things we do all our lives depend 
upon the most earnest desires we have, Our 
wishes, and the things that come to us because 
of them, bring happiness or trouble to ourselves 
and other folk. In the Beatitudes, some of which 
you are learning this month, Jesus has told us the 
kinds of persons that he is sure will find a place 
in the kingdom of God and find joy in their lives. 
He says they are “blessed,” which means ‘‘hap- 
py.” I have asked several of the members of our 
department to read for us their own beatitudes— 
some of the things they think might help to bring 
happiness and worth into the lives of juniors. 


(The following are beatitudes which 
were written by juniors under similar 
circumstances. ) 


Blessed are they who are truthful, for they 
are in favor with God; 

Blessed are they who are giving, for God 
loveth a cheerful giver; é 

Blessed are they who are cheerful, for they. 
are repaid by God; 

Blessed are they who are brave, for they do 
not shirk from duty; 

Blessed are they who are kind, for God watches 
and is pleased; 

Blessed are they who are helpful, for they are 
beloved by God. : 

Blessed are the children who read their Bibles, 
for they shall know how God wants them to live; 

Blessed are the-children who pray often to 
God, for he shall hear their prayers and answer 
them; 

Blessed are the children who are cheerful, for 
they shall have many friends; 

Blessed are the children who obey their parents, 
for God will reward them; 

Blessed are the children who are kind to 
others, for they bring happiness to them; 

Blessed means happy. 


May 16 
THEME: The Pure in Heart _ 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 

Happy are they who never let any 
ugliness of thought or act come be- 
tween themselves and God; for the 
spirit of God will always be with them. 

Hymns: “O Jesus, Once a Nazareth 
Boy,” “Dare to Be Brave,” “At Work 
beside His Father’s Bench,” “Looking 
Upward Every Day,” “I Would Be 
True,” “O Jesus, Lad of Nazareth,” 
“Savior, Like a Shepherd Lead Us.” 

ScripTuRE: Psalms 1 and 24. There are 
musical arrangements of Psalm 24 to 
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be sung antiphonally. This may be 
done by a junior choir. Or the teacher 
may tell of the way this hymn may have 
been used—chanted antiphonally by 
pilgrims coming up the hill to the great 
temple in Jerusalem, the choir being 
within the enclosure. A simpler way is 
to read it, having one group respond to 
the other. 


OFFERING OR DEDICATION: 


In this our offering, let us give ourselves— 
honestly determined to put out of our lives all 
that keeps us from living and serving in Jesus’ 
way, and so being a fellow-worker with the 
Father. May all unkindness and dishonesty, all 
selfishness and greed be sacrificed and burned out 
of our hearts. 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, help us to see clearly all that is 
wrong in our lives and be willing to make them 
into what is high and fine. Help us to find the 
strength to do this, gladly and willingly. May our 

wishes and wills never be contrary to thine, so 
that we cannot feel near thee. 


Story: 


“Aw! Mother, why can’t I listen to the prize 
fight ?”” asked Bob, looking like a thunder cloud. 
“All the fellows do, and I can get my lessons 
later.” 

“For two good reasons, Bob,” answered 
Mother. “One is because your father and I have 
agreed that we will not listen either. We both 
think it is a somewhat degrading experience to 
listen to one man describe how another looks 
while he’s being pounded into insensibility. The 
other reason is that it means sitting up two hours 
past your bedtime.” 

“But, Mother—” 

“Not another word, son. Lessons, and then 
bed as usual. We are not asking you to miss 
anything we consider right for ourselves, and this 
is final.” And Mother turned aside, the conver- 
sation ended. Bob turned back to the books on the 
table, looking far from happy. Uncle Ted, who 
had been standing in the doorway listening with 
interest, came toward him. 

“Unpleasant not to have what you want when 
you want it, eh, Bob?” he asked. 

Bob grinned, a bit ashamed of the black frown. 
“Oh, why are all the things you want to do not 
good for you, Uncle Ted? Heck, it isn’t that 
important. A fellow doesn’t start out to beat 
someone up just because he listens to a fight.” 

“Be fair, Bob. You know that it is only once 
in a long while that your mother or father ab- 
solutely forbids something you want. And even 
then they don’t enjoy doing it. It would be very 
much easier to say ‘Yes.’ ” 

“I know that, Sir. But when I hear so many 
good things, how can one radio program, or one 
book, or one less hour of sleep, or eating the 
wrong thing just once matter as much as Dad 
or the coach at school or teachers seem to think 
it does?” 

“One of the things you learn when you grow 
“up, Bob, is how very easy it is to let down on 
the things you know are right. Sticking to them 
is like being in a fight you never quite lose and 
never quite win—it goes on forever. But giving 
your opponent a very small opening—letting 
down your guard for just a moment—sometimes 
means a very bad fall. Boys like you have had 
to settle this matter for themselves, with the 
help of grown folk they like and trust, ever since 
the world began. Here—” and Uncle Ted walked 
over to the desk where Bob kept his Bible and 
church school books. ‘‘Do you remember this story 
you had about a month ago? We were talking 
about it then. It is a very fine thing to think of 
when you are up against this matter of choosing 
between the thing you want, or what would be 
fun, and the thing you know is best.” 

Uncle Ted opened the Bible and read aloud the 
first chapter of Daniel. Then he turned to Bob. 

“Daniel was a boy like yourself,” he said. 
“Surely it could not have been easy for him to 
refuse rich foods and sweetmeats and wine. Per- 
haps it was even harder to be different from the 
other boys of the palace than it was to give up 
the actual food and drink. But he had been taught 
that sometimes character and strength depend 
upon our willingness to give up the desire of the 
moment for future good. Perhaps one wrong, 
weak, or unworthy thing would not hurt you— 
but you can’t be sure. If you refuse it, you are 
sure. 


April, 1937 


“O.K., Uncle Ted. No fight and sleep it is!” 
And back to the books went Bob. 


May 23 


THEME: Peacemakers 

“Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of 
God.” 

Happy are they who help in every 
way to make and keep people friends; 
like Jesus, they are sons of God, for his 
spirit of love lives in them. 

Hymns: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 
Thee,” “Fling Out the Banner,” “The 
Word of God Must Go,” “We've a 
Story to Tell to the Nations,” “The 
World, Dear Lord, Is Very Wide,” 
“In Christ There Is No East or 
West.” 

ScripTURE: Psalm 67; Isaiah 52:7-10; 
Colossians 3:12-15 

OFFERING OR DEDICATION: 

In this our offering, let us give also ourselves 

—our anger, temper, jealousy, irritation, in- 

sistence on our rights. Let us replace them with 


cooperation, generosity, unselfishness, and a de- 
sire fot” the good of all. 


Prayer: “The Lord’s Prayer’—with its 
implications of brotherhood from the 
first word “Our.” This may be accom- 
panied by a brief talk about its mean- 
ing as given by some great writer. Such 
references can doubtless be found in 
your pastor’s library. Be careful to 
keep it very brief and simple, and 
center it only on the portions which 
emphasize the idea of unity and shar- 
ing. If possible, use with it a para- 
phrase of the prayer. A paraphrase is 
made by talking about the original, 
and then putting the meaning into 
one’s own words. If there is an oppor- 
tunity to do this in advance of the 
service, paraphrases of the prayer made 
by your own group can be used, leading 
up to the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

In one junior department it was 
done in this way: 

1. Study of the meaning of the pray- 
er and writing of paraphrases, done in 
advance of the day of use. 

2. Use in a worship service as fol- 
lows: 

Brief explanation by leader. 

Reading of several paraphrases, 
quietly and reverently. 

The Lord’s Prayer in unison. 


Tue CrremMONy oF GrFTs (from the 
world to us): 


Leaver: Most of the troubles in our own lives 
and in the world come because there is some- 
thing someone else has that we wish for our- 
selves. Quarrels, strikes, wars—all begin this 
way. In the ages back of us there has been a 
long effort on the part of men to find ways to 
share things fairly and peacefully. Let us think 
this morning of those who share with us. 

(In the following ceremony, countries and 
products other than those mentioned may be 
used. It is best to include those which are most 
meaningful to the group. Costumes add to the 
effect, but are not necessary. One visible gift to 
be brought by each country should be some- 
thing easily secured. If the representatives of 
each country come forward in processional, soft 
music should be used. Again, we have here 
worship materials which can also provide a 
fruitful teaching session for the group which 
is to participate in it. In doing this, the juniors 
should write the words to their own parts, and 
decide on and find the gift to be brought. The 
Leaver may call each country by name, or 
they may introduce themselves if no costumes 
are used, saying, “I, Japan,” etc.) 

Javan: I bring to America gifts of beauty: silks 


of rainbow colors, cherry blossoms for her 
Capitol City, iris and chrysanthemums for her 
gardens. 

Persia: I bring to America honest workmanship ; 
long hours of work done joyfully to make rugs 
for her floors and tapestries for her homes and 
churches. 

Arrica: I bring to America jewels and ivory, 
that there may be gifts for her loved ones and 
music in her homes. 

Parestine: I bring to America the stories of 
Jesus and those who came before him—the 
patriarchs and the prophets. Through their 
lives and words comes a better way of life. 

Cuina: I bring to America tea to drink and bril- 
liant fireworks and fine linens for her tables. 

Soutu America: I bring to America cocoa for 
her children and fruit that she may have a 
healthy people. 

Leaver: These and many others are the gifts of 
the world to America. What has our country 
for the world—her brothers and sisters in every 
land? 

America: The best that I have I will take to 
my brothers all over the world, even as Jesus 
told us to do. First of all, his story; then his 
way of living, which means care for everyone 
who needs it—the sick and weak, the ignorant 
and sorrowful; then his love for everyone; 
and, finally, the peace and joy he left with us. 
And my brothers will help me to make his 
Kingdom real over all the earth. This is his 
sign. (Unfurls Christian flag.) 


SALUTE TO CHRISTIAN FLac 

CuHosEN Hymn 

PRAYER (by leader): Our Father, we 
pray that peace and joy may be within 
these walls; that peace and joy may 
come to all who enter here; that from 
this place thy love may go out to all 
the earth. Amen. 


May 30 
THEME: They Which Are Persecuted 

“Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness sake, for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Happy are they who do what is right 
even when it hurts; and who help peo- 
ple without wanting thanks; for they 
will have joy in their hearts always. 

Hymns: “My Master Was So Very 
Poor,” “Christ the Lord Is Risen To- 
day,” “In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” 
“Faith of Our Fathers,” “I’ve Found a 
Friend.” 

ScripTurE: Psalms 34:13-22; 27; 23. 

OFFERING OR DEDICATION: 


In this our offering, let us give ourselves—our 
readiness to work and help wherever there is 
something that needs to be done, even if it is 
never noticed; our willingness to pay whatever 
price we must in hardship and trials to discover 
or make something that the world needs. 


PRAYER: 

Our Father, help us to be strong and cour- 
ageous. Help us to face the fact that wrongs 
cannot be righted easily, and that people some- 
times get hurt in doing what they know to be 
right. May we remember that even life itself is 
not too much to give for love of others, for that 
is what Jesus did. 


A Litany or THosE WHO SUFFERED TO 
SERVE: 


Leader: The world needs men and women who 
are adventurers—the brave folk who cross seas 
and continents, climb mountains, face desert 
heat and arctic cold, pioneer in the air to add to 
human knowledge, to meet human needs, or to 
find places of freedom to worship and oppor- 
tunity to work. Let us honor those who so 
endure: David Livingstone, Richard Byrd, the 
Pilgrim Fathers, Saint Patrick, Mary Slessor, 
Charles Lindbergh. 

Response: ‘Be strong and of a good courage; be 
not afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for the 
Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou 
goest.” 

Leader: The world needs men and women who 
fight things that are evil, in spite of want, 
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ridicule, and opposition. Let us honor Saul who 
became Paul, Francis of Assisi, John Huss, 
William and Mary Booth, Charles Dickens, 
Frances Willard, Jane Addams. 

Response: “Thou therefore endure hardness, as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 

Leader: The world needs men and women who 
battle against human suffering in the face of 
personal danger, contagion, lack of funds and 
equipment, misunderstanding. Let us honor 
Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton, Father 
Damien, Walter Reed, Louis Pasteur, and 
Victor Heiser. 

Response: “This is my commandment, That ye 
love one another, as I have loved you. Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” 

Leader: The world needs men and women who 


seek for truth and live by it, in tne midst of 
lies and cheating, corruption and dishonor, con- 
tempt and hatred. Let us honor Joseph and 
Jeremiah, Socrates and Augustine, John Wesley, 
‘Albert Einstein. Most of all let us honor Jesus 
of Nazareth, who in three short years faced 
every evil man knows, even to death, to live 
by God’s law of love, which he knew to be 
true. 

Response: “Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 

Leader; The world needs men and women and 
boys and girls who are not afraid to strike out 
into new paths, who do not fear danger and 
ridicule and treachery; who fight always that 
which is evil, and seek always that which is 
good. 


Response: ‘‘Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword? ... Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him that loved 


s. 

“For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


If you wish to use the Beatitudes and 
their interpretations in this final serv- 
‘ice, they should precede the litany, 
making it a climax in the series. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR May: 
through Beauty 
Atm: To help all who worship to recog- 
nize the worth of personality and to 

recognize beauty in people. 


W orshiping God 


For the Counselor 

It is comparatively easy to recognize 
beauty and true worth in those of our 
immediate household; but, just because 
it is round about us all the time, we may 
never find that beauty. It may be easy to 
see beauty in a life lived in harmony 
with God, but how unimportant that 
kind of living sometimes seems when life 
presses in on us with its many duties. 
May we, through these worship services, 
bring such an appreciation of the beauty 
of a human life to the boys and girls that 
they will be eager to live a life that brings 
its beauty into the world. 

The first service of the month has been 
planned just as it might be conducted. 
Materials, which may be used as desired, 
are given for the other services. It is 
hoped that a worship committee may 
work on these services to make them 
more nearly meet the needs and interests 
of the local group. 

May 2 
THEME: Worshiping God through a 

Beautiful Life 
Arm: To help all to appreciate the fact 

that there is beauty in every life. 
Catt To Worsuip: Isaiah 2: 5, 3. 
Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 
ScripTuRE: Matthew 5: 13-16 
ComMENTs: During last month, the wor- 

ship services were built around the 
theme “Worshiping God through the 

Beauty of God’s World.” This month 

we are to consider the theme “Wor- 

shiping God through Beauty,” but this 
time it is to be beauty which is found 
in people. 

We have a great work to do to make 
our lives in any way match up to the 
beauties of nature. Men have built 
great cathedrals, . beautiful buildings, 
wonderiul expanse of bridges, but have 
they taken equal pains to build lives to 
match their work? : 

We are told to be a “light,” that we 
are “the salt of the earth.’ How im- 
portant it is, then, that we be careful 


* Field Representative of the Publication De- 
partment, Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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By Mona M. Mayo* 


to make beautiful lives! 
Poem: “Rededication”? 


Great towers that span 

The mountain's height— 
The tallest trees— 

Oh, may we grow in beauty 
Matching these! 


Fair temples built 

In learning’s name 

To science, art, and skill— 
Yet, let us grow in wisdom 
Fairer still! 


Cathedrals carved 

For worshiping 

In sacrament and hymn— 
Bring us to grow in spirit 
Fitting them! 


PRAYER (preferably by an intermediate) : 
Follow out the thought of the message. 
Praver Response: “Let the Words of 


My Mouth” 
Hymn: “Savior, Teach Me, Day by Day” 
May 9 
THEME: Worshiping God through Fam- 
ily Love: 


Aim: To find beauty in the love of mem- 
bers of one’s family. 
Hymns: “I Would Be True” 
“To the Knights in the Days of Old” 
“Savior, Teach Me, Day by Day” 
ScripTuRE: The story of Ruth may be 
told, and chapter 1:15-17 may be read. 
Porm: “A Mother’s Day Flower’? 


Down in the corner by the fence, 
Where children seldom pass, 

There grew a little violet, 
Quite hidden by the grass. 


Up in a little, cozy house 
There lived a little boy, 

Who nearly always wore a smile, 
And sang all day for joy. 


One day he did not sing or smile, 
But sadly frowned instead; 

“T have no flower for mother dear, 
On Mother's Day,” he said. 


Then, as he slowly walked along, 
The violet he spied. 

“Why, here’s a flower for her now— 
A lovely one!” he cried. 


Soon in the little, cozy house, 
Within a tiny vase, 

A violet to show his love 
Stood at his mother’s place. 


PRAYER: 


Grant, O God, that we may never bring sorrow 
or unhappiness to our parents or to our friends. 


*By Elizabeth Stalnaker, from The Christian 
Home, October, 1936. Used by permission of the 
Editorial Department of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 

* From Story Poems for Children, by Louise M. 
Oglevee. Used by permission of the Standard 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Help us to live up to the standard that those 
who love us best expect from us. Help us to bring 
honor and respect to our family name. Amen.® 


April 16 ; 

THEME: Worshiping God~- through 
Beauty of the Ideal Christian World 

Atm: This is World Goodwill Sunday 
and the attempt is made here to ap- 
preciate the need of building a Chris- 
tian world. 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
We praise thee, O Lord; we acknowledge thee 

to be the Lord. All the earth doth worship thee, 

the Father everlasting. : 

Hymns: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 
“Christ for the World We Sing” 


PRAYER: 


Grant me, Lord Jesus, in my prayers to seek 
only thy will, and to help in thy work of love. 
Teach me by my times of prayer to make the 
world a better place, and life a/worthier thing 
for all around me. Amen.® 


ScripTuRE: Ephesians 3:14-19 
MEssaGE: 


In 1925 Walter H. Judd, a young American 
doctor, went out to China as a medical missionary. 
He had been wrestling with the question, Why 
leave non-Christian America for the Orient? In 
spite of America’s needs he was convinced that 
the West cannot solve its problems of war, race, 
capital, and labor alone. He saw that “the 
glaring evils of our civilization are but manifesta- 
tions of world-wide evils—human selfishness, 
avarice, suspicion, jealousy, hate,” that the Chris- 
tian way of life must be applied all over the 
earth before a Christian world can materialize. 
Moreover, the young doctor had a vision of what 
the Orient can tell the Occident in broadening 
visions of truth and brotherhood. Briefly, his an- 
swer to the question was: “I go abroad with the 
firm conviction that I, with my particular abili- 
ties and inabilities, aptitudes and limitations, can 
do more by being a medical missionary to China, 
to help meet America’s needs as well as China’s, 
than I could by working here.” 

Dr. Judd plunged into hospital work at Shaowu 
in Fukien Province. After six years in China he 


returned to America to visit the colleges. His. 


address, ‘A Philosophy of Life That Works,” 
stirred hundreds of young Americans at the 
Buffalo student convention. Reaching far beyond 
the limits of the blue-print mind, he had found a 
glorious adventure with humanity. 

The six convictions tested in the laboratory of 
his experience form the outline of this address. 
The first four are: (1) “All people around the 
world are essentially the same"; (2) “In a 
world whose people are essentially the same, and 
where we are all closely knit together, we all 
stand or fall together”; (3) “There is no solution 
for any of these problems at home or abroad ex- 
cept in men,” and no way of building men of 
character adequate for the task save as they are 
introduced to and follow Jesus Christ; (4) “The 
way of love works.” It worked in the midst of 


From Service Book for Schools. Used by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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loneliness and suffering. It worked when bandits 
took over his hospital seven times in five years. 
In each crisis he met the soldiers with Christian 
service. They saw how a Christian lived, and 
spared his institution. 

For several months Judd was the captive of a 
bandit chief. He kept at his duty, cared for the 
sick soldiers, and even treated the bandit general. 
The ruffians held the city as long as the govern- 
ment troops were engaged in the north; when 
they began to return south the bandits got ready 
to leave. At this juncture Dr. Judd fell sick with 
his forty-fourth attack of malignant malaria. He 
had no quinine on hand, and was twelve days 
distant from any doctor. Only a little Chinese 
nurse was with him when he became unconscious. 
The faithful nurse watched him day and night 
and saved his life. A few weeks later another 
crisis came. The government troops were ap- 
proaching; the bandits planned to evacuate the 
city that night. Judd believed they would keep 
him for ransom. They would take the women, 
would loot and burn the city. 

On the night before they were to leave, the 
bandit general entered his dispensary and_ said, 
“Dr. Judd, we are leaving tonight. I was going 
to take you along, as you know. I am not going 
to do it now. You have behaved fairly with us, 
and have taken care of us in your hospital, and I 
know you are not getting any money out of it. I 
don’t see why you do it. You have been sick 
yourself. If you had to live the way we all have 
to live, up in the hills in the middle of winter, 
you wouldn’t live long. I know it. Hence I am 
not going to take you. How much do we owe the 
hospital ?” 

The bandit handed the doctor $170 and late 
that night, when houses and shops were locked, 
left the city without looting it or harming a soul. 
In telling the story Judd expressed his fifth 
conviction—““The way of love is the way of a 
cross’’—and his final testimony, ‘Our Father 
gives adequate strength for every need. It works. 
It holds. It is true. Not loyalty to a principle, an 
abstract principle; loyalty to a living Christ who 
walks with you!’’* 


May 23 
THEME: Worshiping God in the Worth 
We Find in All Mankind 


Aim: To help the boys and girls to find 
God in men. 


*From Builders of a New World, by Robert 
M. Bartlett. Used by permission of the Friend- 
ship Press, New York. 


SENIOR AND 


THEME FoR May: Worshiping God 
through Beauty (Man) 
Last month the emphasis in the wor- 
ship services was upon the worship of 


‘God through nature, through the world 


that we see about us. The point of the 
services during May is to find God even 
more perfectly revealed in human nature, 
in man. There are some things that trees 
and flowers and skies cannot tell us about 
God. It is through men and women and 
young people—made in the image of God 
—that we can gain our most complete 
revelation of his character. People who 
think, who suffer, who have to make 
great decisions—these reveal the mind 
and will of God much more than seeds 
which grow by natural necessity into the 
kind of plants that God intended. 

One of the points which the leaders of 
these meetings will want to emphasize is 
the importance of appreciating the good 
that we see in the people about us. Too 
much, we hurry through life without 
recognizing the grandeur of character 


* Secretary of Student Life and Young People’s 
Work, Congregational Education Society, Boston, 
Massachusetts. : 
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Catt To WorsHip: Psalm 107:1 
Hymns: “All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell” 
“All Things Praise Thee, Lord Most 
High” 
“In Christ There Is No East or West” 
ScripTurE: Luke 5:12-16 
CoMMENTs: Jesus, out of a busy life, 
took time to heal a leper. He could see 
beauty in a man with such a terrible 
disease. He touched him and he was 
clean again. May we see beauty in all 
people about us. 
Discussion about such questions as the 
following: 
1. What makes a beautiful person? 
2. How may we find beauty in others? 
3. Does beauty count in a person’s 
success in life? 
4. How may we become beautiful ? 
Depicatory Prayer: This should be 
given by one of the group and should 
include the message of the service. A 
litany may be made up by the com- 
mittee to include common appreciations 
and desires. 


May 30 


THEME: Worshiping God by Honoring 
the Memory of Heroes Who Have 
Worked for Peace 

Aim: To help boys and girls to love and 
appreciate their country and to want 
peace in the world. 


Hymns: “O Beautiful for Spacious 
Skies” 

“Lord, While for All Mankind We 
Pray” 


“God Is Working His Purpose Out” 
PoEMs: 
Our Frac? 


“Only some strips of red and white 
And some stars on a ground of blue; 
Only a little cotton flag. 

Is it anything more to you? 


“Oh, yes, indeed! For beneath its folds 
You are safe on land or sea; 

It stands for America, brave and strong, 
No matter where it may be. 


“It stands for a land where God is King, 
Where his peace and his truth are free, 
Let us love it well and keep it pure, 

As our banner of liberty.” 


Peace” 


“Do you know why loyal boys and girls, the 
thirtieth of May, 

March through the streets of every town with 
flags and banners gay? 

In their hands they carry flowers fresh, and 
altogether meet 

To sing, ‘My Country, 'Tis of Thee,’ in voices 
clear and sweet. 

Then they hear men tell of soldiers brave who 
boldly marched away, 

To save our land when danger came, and duty’s 
call obey. 

So the children come to honor 
Memorial Day. 

And bring their flowers with loving hands on 
soldiers’ graves to lay. 

We think of those who gave their lives, and 
say this earnest prayer, 

‘Dear Father, fill our hearts with love which 
brings peace everywhere.’ ” 


them upon 


ScripTuRE (may be read responsively) : 


“Be still, and know that I am God: 
I will be exalted among the nations, 
I will be exalted in the earth.” 


“Righteousness exalteth a nation; 
But sin is a reproach to any people.” 


“Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 


“How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of 
good, that publisheth salvation, that saith 
unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.” 


“Oh that men would praise Jehovah for his 
loving kindness, 

And for his wonderful works to the children of 
men.” 5 


“Blessed is the nation whose God is Jehovah.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


By Harry Thomas Stock* 


which may be found in some of our 
neighbors. Too often, we taken a critical 
attitude toward those about us, and thus 
fail to see the nobility there is in them. 
In all of us there is much that is bad and 
disagreeable, but in us all there also 
dwells divinity. Let us look for this 
“spark of the Divine.” 


May 2 

THEME: “Those Who Bear Burdens 
Patiently” 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE OF THE Wor- 
SHIP SERVICE: To see the character of 
God in those who suffer patiently and 
in an attitude of faith. God, too, suf- 
fers.““There is no place where earth’s 
sorrows are more felt than up in 
heaven.” God is a Father who shares 
our suffering, who is pained when his 
children make mistakes. Yet, he is a 
God of joy and peace. We see him re- 
flected in the patient persons who en- 
dure hardship in the spirit of faith and 
joy. 

Hymns: “God Is Love, His Mercy 
Brightens,” and “There’s a Wideness 
in God’s Mercy.” 


PsaLMsS 42 AND 43: Have these read, 
antiphonally, by two persons. An ex- 
planation of the Psalms should be made 
before they are read. Here is a person 
who has undergone great suffering. 
The first leader reads those sections of 
the Psalms which represent the doubts 
that fill the mind of the sufferer; the 
second leader reads those sections 
which emphasize the faith in God with 
which the sufferer always comes’ 
through his period of doubt. 

First: Psalm 42:1-4 
Second: Psalm 42:5 
First: Psalm 42:6-10 
Second: Psalm 42:11 
First: Psalm 43:1-4 
Second: Psalm 43:5 


“SALUTE TO MAN” (as a prayer): 


I think that surely God in heaven 
Must marvel at His creatures’ 
Let but a shred of light be given, 
How they pursue it—how they forage 
Among the meager sheaves of Chance 
To glean a stalk! How they stand up 
And hurl the glove at Circumstance. 
And if on crusts and dregs they sup, 
They talk of Faith, and turn their eyes 
To that far hinterland of Hope 
Toward which, indomitable, they grope. 


courage! 


tel 


They stumble, fall—but watch them rise 
And brush the blood and dust away! 
“Tt could be worse,” they stoutly say. 
O God, how proud you ought to be 

Of those who clutch thy spirit’s hem, 
Who struggle grimly after thee— 

The morning stars must sing for them!? 


For Gurmpses oF Gop (a prayer): 


Father of love, who dost reveal thyself in the 
beauty of stars and trees and flowers, we thank 
thee for thy revelation which comes to us in the 
lives of suffering humanity. 

For glimpses of thine own love and strength of 
character shown to us in: 

The courageous fortitude of those who have 
lost friends and relatives, 

The uncomplaining suffering and buoyancy of 
spirit of those who lie upon beds of pain, 

The indomitable persistence of those, long 
unemployed, who struggle on without loss of 
hope or character, 

The beauty of soul of fathers and mothers 
who, anguished by the disappointments which 
their sons and daughters have brought them, 
still love these children with a Godlike love. 

The faith and unremitting effort of young 
people who struggle against handicaps as they 
prepare for future service, 

For all of these glimpses of the character of 
God, revealed in men and women and young peo- 
ple, made in his own image, we give thee thanks, 
O God. 

So, may we, too, reflect the love and patience 
and faith of him through whom our life was 
given us, and to whose service we are dedicated. 
Amen, 


Hymn: “Who Trusts in God, a Strong 

Abode” 

May 9 
THEME: “Those Who Practice Neigh- 
borliness”’ 

The purpose of this program is to 
think of those who quietly and thought- 
fully go about doing good. The leaders 
should spend some time in quiet 
thought about those they know in the 
community, about those of whom they 
have read, whose lives constantly shed 
love and friendliness upon people 
among whom they live. They may re- 
member Muriel Lester who, when she 
is on American tours, omits desserts in 
order. that she may be reminded of 
the need of those among whom she 
lives in London and that she may have 
more to share with them. They may 
recall Kagawa and Schweitzer and 
other Christian leaders who share with 
the unfortunate, day by day. They will 
surely know of some in their own com- 
munity who show, by their daily deeds 
of neighborliness, what the friendship 
of God means. 

The leaders should use these illus- 
trations from their own reading and 
experience, but they may also want to 
use the following prayer: 

PRAYER: 

O Thou who dost daily bless us with Thy love 
and bounty, we thank Thee for those men and 
women who reflect Thy friendliness and love, in 
the daily round of life: 

For countless families who in time of flood 
and famine give generously to provide food and 


shelter for those who suffer in far distant parts 
of the land, 

For those families who give regularly from 
their little income their freewill gifts that the 
work of Christ may be carried on throughout 
the world, 

For those good neighbors who come, unasked, 
to help us in time of sickness and of sorrow, 

For those radiant Christians who, by their 
cheerfulness and faith, brighten our lives when 
we meet them and enable us to bear our bur- 
dens without complaint, 

For nurses who, ministering to our bodily 


aus By Sara Henderson Hay, in the New York 
Times. Used by permission. 
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needs, also heal our troubled minds and fear- 

ful hearts, 

For teachers who, knowing our personal 
weaknesses and perplexities, in friendliness seek 
to help us over the difficult places, 

For parents who never fail us even though 
we may fail them— 

For these, and countless others, we give thee 
thanks, our Father. 

Upon them we pray thy continued blessing. 
May the contagion of their godliness so permeate 
our own lives that we, too, shall be friendly 
ministers, in the name of Christ. Amen. 


A special prayer of thanksgiving may 
be offered for your minister, using first 
the lines from Chaucer, and then fol- 
lowing this with your own words of 
gratitude. ‘ 


The parson of a country town was he 

Who knew the straits of humble poverty; 

But rich he was in holy thought and work, 

Nor less in learning as became a clerk 

The lore of Christ and his apostles twelve 

He taught, but first he followed it himself. 
—CHAUCER 


ScripTURE: The leader may comment, if 
he wishes, upon the meaning of the fol- 
lewing passages of Scripture: Matthew 
7:7-12;' Acts 10:38 (emphasis on 
“went about doing good”); Mark 
12:41-44. 

Hymns: “Teach Us, O Lord, -True 
Brotherhood,” “When Thy Heart with 
Joy O’erflowing,” “O Brother Man, 
Fold to Thy Heart Thy Brother.” 


May 16 
THEME: Those Who Win Spiritual Vic- 


tories 

The leader may include in this wor- 
ship service a brief talk which makes 
three points. 


First, life is a battle. All of us have inner con- 
flicts. There is a pull toward the lower, and a 
pull toward the higher. ““You might as well enjoy 
yourself—no use of being a ‘goody goody’—you 
might just as well do what the crowd does’’— 
this is the call to the lower. ‘Don’t do it—keep 
yourself on the highest level—do what you know 
is right’—this is the voice of conscience. Paul 
faced this, as we all do. (1 Corinthians 3:17; 
Galatians 5:17.) 

Second, if we are to triumph over the less 
worthy impulses, we must set for ourselves a life 
purpose, a purpose by which we plan to live our 
daily lives. This is what some young people are 
doing. Two of them, at the Lakeside Conference, 
expressed for themselves this higher purpose, in 
the following words: 

“With firm faith in God and hope for the 
future, holding that there is in every human 
being some spark of a divine personality and 
latent potentialities to grow into a Christian 
personality, we venture our lives for Christ, 
dedicating our best to achieve the Kingdom of 
God on earth by: 

“Making every effort to live the most 
abundant life, following the perfect example of 
Jesus, and 

“Endeavoring to persuade others by our 
deeds, thoughts, words, and prayers to con- 
secrate themselves to this same high purpose.” 
Third, we can see about us people who are 

winning spiritual triumphs. They reveal the 
Sees of God to us. Two illustrations may be 
cited : 

One of the Winnipesaukee Camp boys was 
working his way through college. He found, 
when he returned as a senior, that if he took his 
job that year he would have to serve liquor. 
He thought the matter through, prayerfully, 
and decided that this would not be a Christian 
thing for him to do, He refused the job, even 
though it made his future uncertain. But he 
kept true to his purpose. God showed himself 
in that boy’s decision. 

Another boy, pledged to a fraternity, feared 
that the habits of some of his ‘brothers’ would 
sully his own life. He seemed unable to change 
their social practices. With great regret, he 
gave back his pledge pin, and thus shut him- 
self out of the fraternity. But he kept his 


Christian purpose. God showed himself in that 
boy’s life as he did in Paul’s. (1 Corinthians 
9:26, 27; Philippians 3:12-14.) 


(The leader may know of other in- 


stances which may be used.) 

PRAYER: Two or three young people may 
offer prayers of gratitude for the 
strength and beauty of character that 
they see in the lives of some people 
about them. They may also ask God’s 
help in their personal battles. 

Hymn: “Fight the Good Fight,” “I 
Would Be True,” “God Is My Strong 
Salvation.” 

; May 23 

TuHeme: Those Who Make the Most of 
Their Opportunities 

ScripTURE: Matthew 25:14-29; Gene- 
‘sis 1:26. 

Hymns: “Be Strong! We Are Not Here 
to Play,” “O Master Workman of 
the Race,” “These Things Shall Be, a 
Loftier Race.” 

TaLx: The leader may emphasize the 
fact that God has given us all abilities 
to be used in the advancement of his 
Kingdom. (Interpret the Scripture 
passages.) To the extent that we use 
these abilities for God’s purposes, we 
reveal God himself. Often, those who 
seem the most handicapped are the ones 
who are most faithful in using the tal- 
ents they possess. The leader may cite 
examples of persons who-are making 
the most of their opportunities. Two 
illustrations follow: 


A girl, whose parents were unable to send 
her to college, found a job and then planned a 
way of continuing her own education.. When 
her best friend- was home during a college va- 
cation she asked to have lists of books recom- 
mended in the college courses on English Liter- 
ature and on Contemporary Civilization sent 
to her. She is now, systematically, studying 
some of these books which she is able to secure 
at a library. 

On the radio, in January, the story of a 
German gold miner was told. He owned a 
piece of land in Nevada. One day he was 
blinded by a blast of dynamite. But he ‘con- 
tinued to search for gold, and became so sensi- 
tive that he could taste gold whenever it ap- 
peared in a piece of rock. One day he found 
a great deposit of gold. He now plans to use 
his income to build a home for the blind of 
Nevada. 


Prayer: The leader will offer his own 
prayer, giving thanks for the gifts 
which God has given us all, expressing 
gratitude for the revelation of God 
that is to be seen in the lives of those 
who make the most of their opportuni- 
ties, and asking God’s help that all 
young people may prove faithful stew- 
ards of the talents that God has en- 
trusted to them. 


May 30 

THEME: Those Who Work for a Fairer 
W orld—T he Pioneers 

Hymn: “For All the Saints Who from 
Their Labors Rest” 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE OF THE Wor- 
sHip ProcraM: To honor the pioneers 
of the past and present who reveal the 
character and purpose of God. 

ScrrpTurRE: I Corinthians 11:22-28. 
(Point out the fact that, through Paul’s 
persistent missionary labors, the church 
was spread throughout the world.) 

PIONEERS OF THE Past: The following 
poem, “Homesteader,” does honor to 

(Continued on page 35) 
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As You Like It (Bergner, Olivier, Quarter- 
maine) (Fox) Notable British production, faith- 
ful to spirit of original, impressive set, and well 
acted. Intelligently abridged text beautifully 
spoken by fine English supporting cast. Only 
flaws, artificiality of forest scenes and Bergner’s 
accent. : 

For A and Y: Excellent 
For C: Good if it interests 

Beloved Enemy (Merle Oberon, Brian Aherne) 
(U.A.) Strong, vivid, finely-acted picture of 
hatred and heroism, violence and bloodshed, and 
fanatical loyalties of Irish rebellion, with tragic 
romance between intrepid Irish hero and fine 
English heroine. Moving drama, lightened by 
brief bits of human comedy. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Very sad 
For C: Too sad 

Black Legion (Humphrey Bogart) (Warner) 
Elemental laborer-hero, piqued at merited demo- 
tion, turns terrorist by taking silly, blood-curdling 
oath in pseudo-patriotic order, ends hectic career 
by killing best friend, and is jailed for life, leav- 
ing fine wife and child to suffer. Pretentious 
thriller. 

For A: Depends on taste For ¥ and C: No 

Breezing Home (W. Gargan, Wendy Barrie) 
(Univ.) Unpretentious, better-than-average race- 
horse story, with more human interest and love 
of horses, less mere racing and track crookedness. 
Natural dialog, little wisecrack. Lovable horse 
is real hero. Wendy’s “‘singing” is chief flaw. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y: Good 

For C: Mostly good 

Crack-Up (Peter Lorre, Ralph Morgan) (Fox) 
Grim, well-told, suspenseful spy thriller, with 
plots, counterplots, and killings by international 
spies seeking to steal Américan aviation secret. 
Usual well-acted, sinister role by Lorre. Some 
interesting flying scenes, and harrowing climax. 
For A: Good, but grim For Y: Unpleasant 

For C: No 

Final Chord, The (Lil Dagover) (Ufa) In- 
teresting triangle romance in which the trials and 
tangles of three grown-ups are largely solved by 
the engaging little son of one of them. Very well 
acted, good German dialog, adequate English 
Se and much Beethoven music intrinsic to the 
plot. 

For A: Very good of kind 
- Y and C: Doubtful interest 

Fugitive in the Sky (Jean Muir, Warren Hull) 
(Warner) Murder on an air liner and the plane 
makes perilous forced landing in a dust storm. 
Usual exciting, stereotyped melodrama with com- 
plicated and illogical plot. Some beautiful scenic 

_ photography the only interesting feature. Actors 
do their best. 
For A: Hardly For Y and C: No 


Good Earth, The (Luise Rainer, Paul Muni) 
(MGM) Masterful screening of great realistic 
novel of humble Chinese life. Expert in nearly 
every detail—selection, photographic values, act- 
ing, direction, setting, tempo, and convincing 
truth. Extraordinary effects achieved, occasionally 
a bit over-Hollywood. Beautifully pictorial, dia- 
log limited. 

For A: Outstanding For Y: Mature 
For C: Too mature 

Great O’Malley, The (Pat O’Brien, Sybil Ja- 
son, H. Bogart) (Warner) Human little story, 
well acted and directed, about a well-meaning city 
cop with exaggerated sense of duty. From suffer- 
ings he has caused, he learns better and every- 
body’s happy. Engaging role by Sybil Jason. 

For A: Fair 5 For Y: Good 
For C: Probably good 


Green Light, The (Errol Flynn, Anita Lou- 
ise) (First Nat’l) Lloyd Douglas’ novel finely 
done. Thoughtful story emphasizing power of 
faith. Young surgeon, whose career is inter- 
rupted when he takes blame for unsuccessful 
operation, and other characters are influenced by 
philosophy of fine old minister. Spiritual theme, 
but not preachy. Y 
For A: Interesting / 

For C: Beyond them 
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For Y: Good 


HE summaries and evalutions appear- 

ing on this page are those of The Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 


advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the contents and effect of 


the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A=—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


Last Rose (Ufa) (German dialog, English 
titles, laid in England) The opera “Martha,” 
freely transformed into human and amusing story 
of rural life, accurately set and costumed, con- 
vincingly played, and favorite melodies finely ren- 
dered. Rich in character interest and natural 
comedy. Fine foreign importation. 

For A: Good For Y: Fairly good 
For C: Doubtful interest 


Living Dangerously (Otto Kruger, Francis Lis- 
ter) (G-B) Grim, well-done, slow-moving Brit- 
ish melodrama. Doctor-hero kills ex-partner, and 
flashbacks tell story of malevolent hatred and 
persecution that led to it. District attorney de- 
cides act was justified and makes no arrest. 
For A: Perhaps For Y and C: No 


Maid of Salem (Colbert, MacMurray) (Para.) 
Outstanding historical film, first picturing vividly 
and authentically 17th-century life in Salem. 
Then, sudden wave of mob hysteria over witch- 
craft, and film turns to eerie, stark melodrama of 
shuddering fear and gruesome gallows, with arti- 
ficial romance added. 

For A: Excetlent For Y: Very good 
For C: Too strong 


Man of the People (Joseph Calleia) (MGM) 
Humble East-Side Jew, popular, honest, ambi- 
tious, seeks law career, but racketeering gang 
almost stifle his efforts to serve people. Depress- 
ing theme with good purpose, but Calleia’s weak 
acting fails to make hero-role strong enough to be 


convincing. 
For A: Poor For Y: Perhaps For C: Hardly 


Michael Strogoff (Anton Walbrock, Margot 
Grahme) (RKO) Jules Verne’s stirring tale of 
adventures and hardships encountered by Strogoft 
in his efforts to carry the Czar’s message through 
rebellious Tartar country to the Grand Duke. 
Vivid, tense, grim, much fighting and violence. 
Exciting entertainment. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Strong 
For C: Too strong 


Mighty Treve (Tuffy, Noah Beery Jr.) (Univ.) 
Sincerely done picture of strong human and senti- 
mental appeal, with splendid western back- 
grounds and finest “‘dog star’ to date. Two mo- 
ments, when misunderstanding humans are about 
to shoot the adorable dog, may be too-tense for 
sensitive children. 

For A and Y: Fine of kind . 
For C:Mostly excellent 


Once a Doctor (Donald Woods, Jean Muir) 
(Warner) Serious drama of hard-working young 
surgeon whose promising career is wrecked by 
treachery of drunken doctor-pal until latter’s con- 


fession restores him to good standing. Distorts 

hospital life—scenes of drunkenness and action 

of authorities incredible. 

For A: Ordinary For Y: Doubtful 
For C: No interest 


On the Avenue (Dick Powell, Madeleine Car- 
roll) (Fox) Gay musical review with striking 
settings, song-and-dance numbers, and Ritz Broth- 
ers’ noisy antics as background for wildly farcical 
situations, but with much laughable nonsense 
growing out of producer-actor’s romance with 
wealthy heiress. A few crudities. 

For A: Fairly amusing For Y: Amusing 
For C: Probably good 


Racing Lady (Ann Dvorak, Harry Carey) 
(RKO) Tame little racetrack story of spirited 
daughter of old high-principled sportsman of 
fallen fortunes. She wins out with one good horse 
and help of rich rival who proves honorable. 
Petty racetrack crooks and darkies furnish some 
comedy. 


For A: Hardly For Y and C: Amusing of kind 


Sea Devils (McLaglen, P. Foster, Ida Lupino) 
(RKO) Bombastic thriller of roughneck rivalry, 
with sodden drinking, saloon love, ponderous con- 
ceit, boorish wise-cracking, incessant fighting over 
colorless heroine. Thick with absurdity and of- 
fered as ‘“‘tribute” to the Coast Guard. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Better not 
For -C: No 


She’s Dangerous (Tala Birrell, Cesar Romero) 
(Univ.) Rather well-done crook thriller. Expert- 
spy heroine joins arch-crook’s gang to catch him. 
Learning her identity, he manages to bring her 
with him to electric chair, after airplane and 


death-row thrills. Startling denouement solves 
all. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Thrilling 


For C: No 


Stolen Holiday (Kay Francis, Ian Hunter, 
Claude Rains) (Warner) Top-heavy with fashion 
show, but good mature romance. Manikin-heroine 
becomes Paris’ chief couturiere by friendship of 
great crook not known to her as such. Law 
catches up, she is loyal till his death, then turns 
to hero. 

For A: Very good of kind 
For C: No 


For Y: Mature 


Traumulus (Emil Jannings) (All German pro- 
duction) Well-acted character comedy of idealistic 
old schoolmaster whose pupils run to drink and 
women under his ‘‘honor system.” Little action, 
incessant dialog, and wholly inadequate English 
titles make it good only for those knowing Ger- 
man. 


For A: Depends on taste For Y and C: No 


Under Your Spell (Lawrence Tibbett) (Fox) 
Famous singer flees from arduous life to ranch, 
and when spoiled society girl follows to bring 
him back to fulfill contract, merry complications: 
occur. Thin, inconsequential story distinguished 
chiefly by Tibbett’s glorious voice. Amusing com- 
edy roles. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For Y and C: Good if it interests 


Women in Distress (May Robson, Irene Her- 
vey) (Columbia) Hero and heroine, rival re- 
porters, try to “‘scoop’’ each other on story con- 
cerning a Rembrandt owned by little old lady, 
expertly played by May Robson. Crooks steal pic- 
ture and lively action follows. Rather original 
story marred by melodramatic climax. 


For A: Mediocre For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


You Only Live Once (Henry Fonda, Sylvia 
Sidney) (U.A.) High tension tragedy of young, 
three-jail-term hero and devoted heroine in har- 
rowing race from law which wants him for brutal 
murder. Supposedly shows injustice of social or- 
der. Really morbid thriller of mawkish appeal 
to misdirected sympathy. 

For A: Grim For Y and C: Unwholesome 
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What's Happening 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


© Tue annual meeting of the Religious 

Education Association will be held at 
the Hote] Allerton, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 12 to 14 The conference topic is 
“Education and Authority in Church and 
State” and pertinent problems in this area 
will be presented by outstanding leaders 
and discussed by groups especially as such 
problems relate to personality growth. 
The meeting opens on Monday evening 
and closes Wednesday evening. The fol- 
lowing sub-topics are included in the pro- 
gram: 


The Growing Threats to Religious 
Liberty 

Consequences of the Unwarranted Ex- 
ercise of Authority in Church and 
State on Those Who Yield and 
Those Who Resist 

What Are the Problems of Religious 
Education with Regard to the Exer- 
cise of Authority in Either Church 
or State? 

What Liberty Does Religion Require? 
An Evaluation of Current Experi- 
ence irom Three Viewpoints 

Educating for the Exercise and Defense 
of the Liberty Religion Requires 

How Shall Individuals and Churches 
Meet the Unwarranted Exercise of 
Authority? 


The January and April numbers of the 
quarterly, Religious Education, contain 
certain papers in preparation for the dis- 
cussions at the Cleveland méeting. 


@ Tue Illinois Church Council has 
been preparing for sometime for 2 
great forward movement. While it was 
maturing its plans, the National Preach- 
ing Mission gave a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the power of a united appeal in 
twenty-eight metropolitan or trade areas 
of the state. Then came the plans for the 
“United Christian Advance” which has 
been projected nationally. This provided 
an opportunity for the state plans to be- 
Come at once a part of the wider move- 
ment. Thus, in harmony with this year’s 
slogan, “Christ in the Life of the World.” 
the state council has prepared the fol- 

lowing program for 1937-38. 

1937 

April—Seventy+five special conferences on 
summer projects, including vacation 
church schools, and enlisting about five 
hundred leaders throughout the state. 

May—Training conferences on temper- 
ance education. . 

May 3rJune 5—Advanced Leisure, 
Craft, and Counseling Camp, Camp 
Hauberg, Moline. 

June, July, August—Demonstration cen- 
ters for church and community co- 
operation in meeting the needs of chil- 
dren. 

June—Rural Pastors’ and Lay Leaders’ 
Conference, University of Illinois. 

July 3-14—Conferences at Lake Geneva, 
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Wisconsin: Council Officers’ Training 
School, July 3-10; Field Conference on 
the United Christian Adult Movement, 
July 3-9; and a Local Church Confer- 
ence on the United Christian Adult 
Movement, July 9-14 

July-August—Annual summer camps of 
denominations and character-building 
agencies. 

August 9-14—Young Adult Conference, 
Illinois Christian Youth Council, in co- 
operation with University Extension, 
East Bay, Bloomington. 

August 16-28—Intemational Council 
Youth Camp, at Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consi. 

September-October—Denominational cul- 
tivation -and annual meeti 

October 28-31—Tri-State Preaching Mis- 
sion (Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri), 

incy. (Tentative) : 

November 1-11—Twenty regional state 
missions carrying impact of “United 
Christian Advance” and work of each 
department. 

November 14-21—Eight-day - preaching 
mission in every Community in Illinois. 

November-December—Local church cul- 
tivation. 


1938 

January (third week)—National Rural 
Life Conference, University of Illinois. 

January-February—“Schools of Chris- 
tian Living” as suggested by the na- 
tional committee on “United Christian 
Advance.” 

Summer—Quadrennial Convention of the 
International Council of Religious 
Education (place and date to be de- 
termined). 


© Tue Northfield Schools will cele 

brate February 5 to August 31, 1937, 
in honor of the one hundr anniversary 
of their founder, D. L. Moody. Dr. John 


SS 


Spring Conventions and Conferences 
Towa Srare Couxcm or Cueisriax 
Epucation 


April 20-23—Regional conferences at 
Davenport and at Red Oak. 


Kansas Councit or Curisriaw Enucs- 
TION 


Apel aga. eee Pittsburg 
April 285)... Kansas City 
Ee | a me Emporia 
Mary s7 4... ee Pratt 
Mise G3 Fe~.. ee Norton 
DMiay 52-3407, . Lee Concordia 


Missouri Suxpay Scuoor Counxca. or 
Reuicious Epucarion 


pe 99-28... ee Clinton 
Apoh 23-2563. es Brookfield 


executive chairman. Moody meetings, 
Moody days, and even Moody weeks 


will be held in various Gties under local © 
auspices, but with the cooperation of the 


Centenary Committee. The sprmg meet 
ings of local Northfield and Hermon 


will be devoted to the celebration. 


@ Narionat Boys’ and Girls’ Week is 


United States, April 24 to May 1, 1937. 
This is the outgrowth of Boys’ Week 
which was organized im 1920 through the 
Rotary Club of New York City. The 


idea was so widely used that many people 


the National Boys’ and Gils’ Week 
Committee for the United States, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Uinois. 


@ Tue Association for Childhood Edu- 
Cation is observing this year the one- 
hundredth anniversary the kinder- 


opened in Blankenburg Gaauua on 


1837; and the first Sanllierscastras im the 
United States, in Watertown, Wisconsin, 
in 1856. During the one hundred years, 


Leaflets available for the centennial 
celebration may be ordered from the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 


Commission for Southern California for 
three years, and has had several years of 
experience as an Institute dean and fac- 
ulty member. 
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the pioneers of America who built the 
civilization of the west: 


Dreamer of deeds and master of the years, 
He won his wilderness with blood and sweat, 
Subdued the desert, made 2 waste land wet 
With mountain water while he ranged his steers 
On barren hills for forage. Now time rears 
Its monument to him, 2s men forget, 

Amid their steel-walled cities, the lone debt 
Their fortunes owe to fearless pioneers. 


Within his fertile mid he sowed the seed 
Of destiny; within his calloused hand 
He grasped the tools to build for human need 
A nation mm the west. Stuff of the land, 
His patience brought wild seasons under yoke 
Where now white towers lift through valley 
smoke. 
—Cser Jozx Bosteruans* 


The Pacific Northwest last year cele- 
brated the centennial of a great home 
missionary, Marcus Whitman. The fol- 
lowing poem honors him. It was written 
-by 2 home missionary leader in the state 
of Washington, who himself reveals the 
character of God in “carrying on” the 
work begun by Whitman. 


“Waerrax, We Come” 
Sunrise—and westward ho! 
Life’s morn, love's dawn, and 2 new land! 
Hew fair she was, 2nd true 2s steel, 
And he was filled with Christ’s own zeal, 
And she would sing, 2nd he would heal— 
In life’s dear morn, at love's sweet dawn. 


Sunrise—end then “twas dark! 

No weary afternoon for them, 

Ne cankered disillusionment, 

No dying hope with strength all spent, 
Ne drageime step, no fend hearts reat— 
Sunrise, and then, sunset. 


Sunset—and ajtergzlow! 
These hills are filled with celery now! 
That vivid red of martyrdom— 


To build God's kingdom where you fell! 
—Ciarox S. Ricz® 


PIONEERS OF THE PRESENT (a frayer): 
For thy faithful servants, im all ages, 
We give thee thanks, O God. 
Fer Abraham and Moses, pioneers of the far- 
distant past, 
We give thee thanks, 0 God 
For Jesus, who laid down Saar? life that the King- 
dom of God might come, 
We give thee thanks, O God. 
Fer Paul, the apostle whe counted his life as 
eee that Christ’s Kinedem might be ex- 


We sive thee thanks, O Ged. 

For saints and martyrs of every century, who 
ministered in thy neme, 

We give thee thanks, O God. 

Upen missionaries of our time, healing and teach- 
ing and revealing thy ewn love, 

We pray thy blessing, O Father. 

Upen men and women, enduring hardship end 
scorn, as they work for justice and righteous- 
mess, 

We pray thy blessing, O Father. 

Send out thy light and thy truth, 
Let them lead us. 

Make us sensitive te our neighbors’ need, 
Teach us te minister in thy name. 

Make us worthy followers of the pioneers, 
Whose heritage we share. 

Se may we, too, reflect the character of God, 
Even as it was revealed in Jesus Christ. 


Hymw: “We've a Story to Tell to the 
Nations” 


2From The Christian Century. Used by per- 
mission. 

“From The Missionary Herald. Used by fer- 
mission. 
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In the Latter Days 
( Continued from page 23) 


(Susan appears in the doorway 
wearing coat, cap, and gloves. She goes 
to the desk and turns the picture tow- 
ard the room. ASHLEY is absorbed in 
kis musical efforts and does not turn.) 

AsHity (over his shoulder): Do you 
know, Miss Susan, I have a ten- 
thousand-dollar organ im the music 
room of my New York house, but, 
myself, I can’t play a note! (Picks out 
tune cumbrously.) This is the best I 
can do. 

Susan (skarfly) =: Stop it! I say, stop it! 

ASHLEY (fivirling about on stool and re- 
garding ker with amazement): My 
dear Miss Susan! What— 

Susan (looking af the gun on wall be- 
side her and then at ASHLEY): Do you 
know what I have 2 notion to do? I 
could take that gun and poke it into 
your ribs and make you go where I say. 

Assier: B—but— 

Susan: I would march you back to that 
swamp. It would be dark and cold 
down there, just like the trenches. But 
I'd just keep on saying, “Forward, 
march!” That's what they taught Bob. 
There'd be black mud to suck you 
down; cold wind to blow through you; 
White stars to look down, never caring! 
Ied be like the trenches, wouldn't it, 
Bob? 

ASHLEY: But—you wouldn’t do that to 
me? 

Susan: Don’t be too sure I wouldn't, 
old man, greedy man, merchant of 
death, don’t be too— 

RANDALL (entering from Eitchen): 
Hello, hello, what’s all this? I met 
Aaron on the road. He said— 

Asutey: She’s talking about using that 
gun on me! 

RANDALL (going to Susan): Susan! 
Poor child! What is the matter? 

Susan: He Hilled Bob—he Killed John 
—he branded Aaron! I'd like to drive 
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him to the swamp! 

RaNnpDALL: No, Susan. Susan, we must 
treat him as our guest. 

Susan: Must we? 

RANDALL: Yes, daughter! 

Susan: But he’s one of those terrible 
ones who call men from the mountams 
to make war! Bob went—all his beau- 
tiful youth gone—both our youth! 
He'll call them again! Let me drive 
him away! 

RANDALL: This time the young men will 
not follow. Come, Susan, calm your- 
self. 

Susan (looking toward portrait): Vd 
have avenged you, Bob, only—you see 
—he says— 

RANDALL: Vengeance is not in our hands, 
Susan. (Puts arm about SUSAN and 
leads ker toward side door.) Now 
you're yourself again. Patient and 
brave and, I think, very tired. Go up- 

(Continued on page 40) 


Fi sion ao See 
A Superior Hymnal for Children 
i SINGING j 
With Boys and Girls 
Edited by EDITH LOVELL THOMAS 
Master of Sacred Music 


COLLECTION of songs based on 

yaried and numerous experiments 
and efforts on the part of competent 
leaders in this field all over the country. 
It fills a need for music of a higher type 
for the worship of children which hither- 
to, perhaps, has not been met. 


£ 


Price, net, sincle copy, $1.00, postpaid; in quan- 
tities, each copy, SQ cemts; carriage extra 


“T bave found Simesine Worship to be = most m- 
usual amd complete book. Miss Themes has used a 
great many of the fmest hymns of the Church, and she 
has also imtreduced many new splendid musical settings. 
I hepe that it will be widely used, = it will tend te 
raise the musical stamdards of our Young People. a 
thing which has beem sadly neglected in the usual edi- 
tien ef boeks for this purpese.”"—Lzis Harold Sanfard, 
4. A. &. O., M.S. Mi. Organist and Chair Master, First 
Reformed Church, Flushing, N.Y¥~ 

“Ne work that I bave seem se far, for its perpose, can 


compare with it. It is Sees im bringing to the children 
= elear~ ~cut meaning @ f the beautiful hymns of the Church 


imeuleate = desire te knew and te leve m 
Irene Martin Ramsey, Orgenist-Directar, S 
gregatienai Church, Natiey, 
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Character and Christian Education. By 
Stewart G. Cole. Nashville, Cokesbury 
Press, 1936. 249 p. Price $2.00. 


This study in the growth of character 
and personality and the significance of 
that process for religious education is by 
the president of Kalamazoo College. Dr. 
Cole was for a number of years profes- 
sor of religious education at Crozer The- 
ological Seminary. He is keenly aware of 
a wide gap between secular idealism, as 
expressed through “juvenile organizations 
and the public school” and “Christianity, 
which presses its claims through parental 
faith and the local church.” This gap he 
discusses at length and seeks to bridge. 

Part I is chiefly given to a presentation 
of child psychology interpreted from the 
genetic viewpoint and with emphasis on 
the character-forming function of experi- 
ence. He deals with basic human nature, 
discipline, cultural heritage, life-experi- 
ence, the family, and the hygiene of 
growth. The style and terminology are 
simple and readable. The groundwork is 
laid for an interpretation of the religious 
experience of childhood. 

Part II deals with the religious de- 
velopment of children, the nature of their 
growing religious experience, and the 
factors which determine its content and 
quality. Emphasis is laid on the distinc- 
tion between the broad psychological and 
hereditary basis of that religion which is 
natural and “inarticulate” and the more 
formal or “articulate” religious content 
of Protestantism which is a part of the 
child’s social heritage. 

The author comes to a definition of his 
major thesis near the close of his treat- 
ment when he presents the conflict which 
is precipitated into the child’s experience 
by the division of education between 
church and state. The more truly Ameri- 
can culture is that of developing and 
changing Protestantism of which the 
church is more and more the exclusive 
custodian and sponsor. A rival culture 
described as “secular idealism” and em- 
bodied in the character education impulse 
dominates the public school. Failure to 
correlate and harmonize these cultures 
subjects children to serious inner conflict 
and tends to weaken the educational sys- 
tem of both church and state. It is here 
that the important issue raised by the 
book comes to the fore. Dr. Cole does not 
let us escape the problem raised by the 
fact that the religion by which many of 
us live comes from, the idealistic side of 
the secular world, while the religion we 
profess comes from institutional forms 
received through the church. In order.to 
make both character education and re- 
ligious education effective, there must be 
a closer integration between them. 

It may be said that Dr. Cole’s contri- 
bution to the solution of the problem he 
has set up would involve the following 
five functions for Christianity and those 
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The Board of Editors calls special at- 
tention this month to “Character and 
Christian Education,’ by Stewart G. 
Cole. It deals with the basic problem in- 
volved in effective cooperation between 
the church and various character build- 
ing agencies: such as, the public school, 
4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., et cetera. The book is worthy 
of careful study by church and church 
school leaders. 


fe 


engaged in Christian education: taking 
over into the définitely spiritual sphere of 
all character values even though these 
are now regarded as secular; providing 
basic universal sanctions for character 
values ;vitalizing character values through 
worship; providing a group of like- 
minded persons, such as the church, 
through which these ideals can be ex- 
pressed; and the willingness of Christian- 
ity to lose its own life, as a form or insti- 
tution, in proportion as these character 
values develop in all phases of life. The 
crux of the discussion may be said to lie 
at this last point, when the author says, 
“As secular idealism enlarges its com- 
monwealth among men, the church be- 
comes dispensable and Christianity tri- 
umphs.” 

At the core of this problem lies the 
movement now under way by which the 
cooperation of the church with character- 
building agencies is being considered. This 
book could well be required reading for 
those interested in such a movement. 
Even those who disagree with Dr. Cole’s 
conclusion cannot longer ignore the prob- 
lem with which he confronts us. 


—P.R. H. 


The Miracle of Preaching. By J. Edgar 
Park. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. 184 p. Price $1.75. 

The Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1936 
delivered at Yale University. 


Across the Years. By Charles Stedman 
MacFarland. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 367 p. Price $2.75. 

Dr. MacFarland is the general secre- 
tary emeritus of the Federal Council of 


- Churches of Christ in America. This is 


his autobiography. 


The Passing of John Broadbanks. By F. 
W. Boreham. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1936. 276 p. Price $1.75. 

Dr. Boreham says: “With the passing 
of John Broadbanks, I myself must pass. 
In writing thirty volumes a man has, or 
has not, delivered his message. If he has, 
why linger? If not, it is time that he 
recognized his failure and abandoned 
the futile adventure.” 

For over forty years Dr. Boreham has 
been the pastor of churches in New Zea- 
land, Tasmania, and Australia. 
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The Fate of the Family in the Modern 
World. By Arthur E. Holt. Chicago, Wil- 
lett, Clark & Company, 1936. 192 p. 
Price $2.00. 

The author finds the current family 
disorganization in our western culture a 
phase of a general social disorganization. 
The difficulty is to be remedied by a bet- 
ter ordered economic life, particularly 
less dominated by urban forces; a deeper 
conviction of the importance of family 
life, with social codes exalting the func- 
tion of parenthood. In contrast to the 
Oriental marriage subject to a totalitari- 
an culture, and the conventional marriage 
of Europe, he finds the democratic pat- 
tern superior, although at present suffer- 
ing the general testing to which democ- 
racy is being put. Religion and democratic 
family life are interdependent. 


Be Glad You’re Neurotic. By Louis E. 
Bisch. New York, Whittlesey House, 
1936. 201 p. Price $2.00. 

The genius is neurotic while the nor- 
mal person is but commonplace. Hence, 
the title. Much practical guidance is given © 
in understanding the neuroses, in making 
an asset rather than a liability out of 
them, and in overcoming their unwhole- 
some effects. Five simple rules for neu- 
rotics are: “Study yourself. Stop re- 
proaching yourself. Be proud of what 
you are. Turn your handicaps into assets. 
Profit by your neuresis. Then, be glad.” 


Spiritual Energies in Daily Life. New 
and Revised Edition. By Rufus M. Jones. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1936. 196 p. Price $1.50. 

In this revised edition Dr. Jones has 
added important new material dealing 
with our present economic and spiritual 
confusion and showing the way out. 


Headline Books. Copyright by The 
Foreign Policy Association. New York, 
pee & Dunlap, Inc. (Distributors), ! 
1936. 

The books in the first series are: War 
Tomorrow—W ill We Keep Out? Made 
in U.S.A., Dictatorship, Peace in Party © 
Platforms, Clash in the Pacific, War 
Drums and Peace Plans. 

To aid those interested in using these 
books for group study or classroom dis- 
cussion, a packet of study helps has been 
prepared for each book. It includes a 
suggested discussion plan for several 
group meetings, outlines definite group 
projects, gives a bibliography of sup- 
plementary reading, and provides charts, 
dramatizations, and objective tests. 


A Faith for Today. By Harris Frank- 
lin Rall. New York, The Abingdon Press, — 
1936. 284 p. Price $2.00. 

his is a discussion of the place of 
religion in the present day, with a pres- 


entation of a working creed or philosophy 
of life. 


Re-Thinking Religion. By A. E. Avey. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1936. 294 p. Price $2.00. 

The fundamental religious concepts, 
such as revelation, God, immortality, and 
prayer, are restated on the basis of a 
scientific viewpoint. Familiarity with 
metaphysical and philosophical termi- 
nology is assumed. 


Evangelism in a Changing World. By 
Ambrose M. Bailey. New York, Round 
Table Press, Inc., 1936. 144 p. Price 


$1.50. 
A vigorous call to evangelism as the 
continuing central task of the church. 


O Stedfast Face! By Daniel Russell. 
New York, Fleming H. Revell Com- 


pany, 1936. 159 p..Price $1.50. 
Studies of the life of Christ. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM OF WAR, 


by Clyde Eagleton. Ronald Press Com- 


pany, New York. 132 p. Price $1.50. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, edited by W. 
R. Matthews. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 339 p. Price $3.00. 

CHRISTIANITY VERSUS RELIGION, by 
Shade Simmonds. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 265 p. Price $2.00. 

Germany's New Re icion, by Wil- 
helm Hauer, Karl Heim, and Karl 
Adam; translated by T. S. K. Scott- 
Craig and R. E. Davies. Abingdon Press, 
New York. 168 p. Price $1.50. 


USED IN OVER ONE MILLION CHRISTIAN HOMES 
HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 


By JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 
Recommended by all denominations foritsfreshness and accuracy, 
forits simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 


THE BEST GIFT FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 


One hundred and sixty-eight stories, each complete in itself, yet form- 
ing a continuous narrative of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. 
Each ofthe world-old stories is told by the noted author in a manner 
thatis vitally interesting and instructive to young and old alike. 
Biggest and Best Illustrated Book Ever Sold for the Price 
Beautifully illustrated with 281 pictures in colors and in black and 
white; over 100 famous Leinweber paintings. 759 pages. Price. .$2.00 
At all bookstores or from the publishers 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Winston Blidg., Philadelphia 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF REVELA- 
TION, by Tacy W. Atkinson. Luthern 
Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. 86 p. 
Price 65 cents. 

Jesus CuHrist Our Lorp, by Otto 
Justice Baab. Abingdon Press, New York. 
209 p. Price $1.75. 

Livine Reticion, by Hornell Hart. 
Abingdon Press, New York. 260 p. Price 
$1.50. 

Maxine A Go or Marriace, by Elmer 
E. Ferris. John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 252 p. Price $1.50. 

Makino MarriaGE CHRISTIAN, by 
Strother A. Campbell. Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. 128 p. Price $1.00. 

Missionary Stories To TELL. Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, New York. 
178 p. Price: cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 

THE Op TEsTAMENT: ITs MakINc 
AND Meaninoc, by H. Wheeler Robin- 
son. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
247 p. Price $2.00. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN Epu- 
CATION, by Herman Harrell Horne. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
171 p. Price $1.50. 

PLANNING TO TEACH IN THE ONE- 
Room CuHurcH, by Elva M. Duel. 
Methodist Book Concern, New York. 
48 p. Price 35 cents. 

PLANNING WoRSHIP IN THE ONE- 
Room CuHurcH, by Mary Heald Wil- 
liamson. Methodist Book Concern, New 
York. 46 p. Price 35 cents. 

PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
by George Herman Fickes. Fleming H. 


For Use in High Schools and Colleges 


CONCERNING THE BIBLE 


A Brief Sketch of Its Origin, Growth and Contents 
By CONRAD SKINNER 


“Very readable with telling phrases and graphic portrayals. .. . 


This is a book to be com- 


mended to parents and to preparatory schools where the Bible is taught.”—Prof. Lawra H. 


Wild, Mount Holyoke College. 


“For the college man or graduate this will be an illuminating book.”—Prof. Kenneth J. 


Foreman, Davidson College. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid 
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Revell Company, New York. 246 p. Price 
$2.00. 

A ProcraM oF Rexicious EDUCATION, 
by J. M. Price, L. L. Carpenter, and A. 
E. Tibbs. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 228 p. Price $2.50. 

Stockine Tass, by Jay T. Stocking. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 119 p. Price $1.25. 

Tue Story Book or WHEAT, by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia. Price 60 cents. 

Wuat Is THE FaitH? by Nathaniel 
Micklem. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. 227 p. Price $2.00. 
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STEWART G. COLE 


A book of great im- 
portance to all who are 
interested in Christian Edu- 
cation and character devel- 
opment. It is a “must 
book” for all persons with 
a professional interest in 


this field. 


For a critical review of this 
important book, see page 36 of | 
this issue of The International 


Journal, 
$2 


Order from your bookseller 
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ACTUAL SIZE OF ILLUSTRATION 
Fine EeWRnas for attendance or some particular 


service rendered. 


Many classes adopt as their class-motto, either the 
slogan “‘I Serve’ or “‘Honor,’’ and select one of these 
designs for their class pin. 


Beautiful in design and coloring. Small in size. 
COMPLETE WITH SPLENDID, Le Apes AD- 
JUSTED AND “SAFE” SAFETY CATCH. 


35 cents each, $3.50 the dozen 
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& Do You Like to Discuss? 


For those who want to get off the beaten paths and 
find new discussion themes, we recommend these little 


study courses. 


Better Motion Pictures 


Timely, provocative Of discussion! d4a2.0-+6-0<-- .25 
The Effective Church 
Suggestive, valuable, interesting information.........: 25 


Finding a Religion to Live By 


Newly: revised; tinsptring, practical 7p 2.--s --s ae 
Is War the Way? 
A six-session course of fundamental value............ 25 


An Outline of Church History 


The beginning and growth of the Congregational-Chris- 


tian (Churches /.34.- eRe ees « tote cs 25 
To Drink or Not to Drink 
Accurate, scientific, fine for discussion............... 25 


Specific topics that can be considered in a short period of time. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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The BIBLE 
GUIDE BOOK 


By Mary Entwistle 


An encyclopedia of Bible lands 
and Bible people. A valuable 
tool for lesson writers, teach- 
ers, ministers, leaders, and 
Bible students. 


This book contains a wealth of interesting, 
factual and surprisingly little known but important 
data concerning Bible lands and Bible people. 

The purpose of the book is to set the Bible 
against the background of everyday life of Pales- 
tine in home and market place, in school and syna- 
gogue and temple; to help visualize and under- 
stand the kind of homes in which the people lived, 
the things they studied and how they wrote, the 
kind of country in which they lived, the things they 
ate, and the thousands of other things which com- 
prised their life and their world. 

The author, well-known contributor to religious 
periodicals, writes out of first-hand study of the 
Bible lands and painstaking research in related 
source and reference volumes. 

Thirty-nine illustrations. 

Index of subjects. . 

Index of Biblical References. 


$2.50 
COKESBURY PRESS NasHvitte And At Your 


Bookstore! 
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Our Japanese Project 

(Continued from page 21) 
showing work done by the pupils on the project: such as, 
the Japanese garden, the Japanese screen, the Kagawa book, 
other scrapbooks, and posters. The room was decorated with 
the artificial cherry blossoms made by the children. 

After the mothers had looked at the exhibit, they were 
called to order and an address of welcome was given by 
the president of the Junior Council. Following this, another 
pupil gave a talk explaining our work on Japan. The moth- 
ers were asked to join the children in singing the “Friend- 
ship Song” and in using the “Friendship Prayer.” Then 
there was a play given by the juniors, “Alice Through the 
Postal Card.” Finally, the mothers were served Japanese 
tea and rice cakes. 

At the close of the project the children voted to con- 
tribute five dollars of their money to a goodwill tour of 
Japan sponsored by the National Council for the Prevention 


of War. 


An Unfinished Task of the Church 
(Continued from page 6) 

tions, foreign-born sections. How can the church work in 
coordination with governmental and private agencies and 
bring social, economic, and religious. rehabilitation in these 
areas? : 

3. The More Privileged Groups in homes of economic 
security, cultural opportunity, and social privileges in which 
religion has no vital place in individual and group life. How 
can the church reach this group with religious experience 
which will have meaning for them? 

4. The “Lost Generation” of young adults, the group 
born during or just prior to the world war and caught in 
a world of rapid and radical change. Has the church a mes- 
sage for this group in terms which they can understand? 

5. The Church and State in Citizenship Training. What 
is the relationship of church and state in the education of 
the child? How can religion and education be re-integrated 
without violating the principle of separation of church and 
state? Can the churches provide universal religious training 
in coordination with the public schools and share in the time 
of the child allocated for his education? 

6. The Church and Rural Life. How are the social and 
economic changes in rural life affecting the church? How 
can the church in coordination with the community agencies 
reach all groups in rural life? 

7. The Church and the Urban Community. How to 
study the local community and discover the unreached indi- 
viduals and groups. Community social planning by all 
agencies interested in community welfare, environment, and 
character building. How can the church make its contribu- 
tion in these community relationships? 

8. Radio Religious Education. The use of local and na- 
tional broadcasts for attractive religious education programs - 
to reach thousands of unreached children and youth. 

9g. The Church College and the Unreached Groups. 
Making religion vital on the campus and extending the 
resources of the college to underprivileged groups. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As a result of this conference, a number of conclusions 
are clearly indicated. 

First, the conference demonstrated the blending of lay 
and professional leadership in a common movement. While 
the Laymen’s Conference was in session, about eight hun- 
dred professional workers were participating in fifteen 
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Professional Advisory Sections. The lay and professional 
workers joined in certain sessions to consider common prob- 
lems in reaching the unreached. 

Again, the conference demonstrated that laymen are con- 
cerned with this “Unfinished Task of the Church” and are 
willing to assume their responsibility to reach the unreached. 
They require a concrete task which is sufficiently great to 
command their attention and loyalty. However, technical 
knowledge niust be translated into popular terms and prac- 
tical skills, if laymen are to participate in this movement. 

Further, laymen of large influence and broad experience 
are demanding a united Protestant approach to our common 
task so as to integrate the experience and combine the re- 
sources of all types of church organizations and work. As 
the directors of private agencies, as the supporters of the 
churches, and as the taxpayers of the community, laymen are 
interested in coordinating the activities of all such institu- 
tions in an effective program for character building. 

Finally, it is clear that the re-enlistment of a large group 

of representative laymen in the unfinished task of the church 
in their own communities and the training of them for 
definite service to reach the unreached is a long-térm process ; 
however, a successful beginning has been made. It is a long 
road, but we are on our way. 


Norte:—A detailed report of the National Laymen’s Confer- 
ence on “An Unfinished Task of the Church” is in process of 
preparation, and will serve as a manual for the United Protes- 
tant Movement to reach the unreached children and youth 
and as a guide to lay activities in the local communities and 
states. 


Peter, the Waverer 
(Continued from page 5) 
last place I’d look for help in my fight is to the clergy.” 
The same Keir Hardie said: “If I could live my life over 
again, I’d devote it to the preaching of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” It’s the substance that matters, not the form. And 
it is hard to see how the substance of Christ could have sur- 
vived without the form of the walls of Holy Church, how- 
ever cracked or inefficient they may have seemed. 

Peter is named first in every list of the disciples; on the 
greatest occasions, he is their spokesman, and he seems to have 
been accepted by our Lord as their representative. He was 
that by right of nature, right of ability, right of zeal. He had 
those qualities of leadership and courage which the early 
church so sorely needed, which our own church so sorely 

“needs. We have an over-abundance of cool brains, and ‘a 
lack of hot devotion; we have so much method in the church, 
and perhaps even in religious education, that we don’t know 
what to do with it; that “method” may have become more 
important to some than the objective. What we need now 
is fire, ardor, consecration as well as consideration. 

We have a habit of saying, today, that civilization has 
become a race between Communism and Christianity. Pon- 
der this: As Christians, we loathe Communism; but if we, 
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Prepare your Intermediates for church mem- 
bership by using in Sunday school or Pas- 
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Five Interesting Bible Games 


as Christians, had half the headlong zeal of the Communist, 
half his willingness to be beaten and clubbed and hooted at 
for The Cause, we would have a Christian America in short 
order. I think Peter would agree with that, and I think he 
would like to lead us on such a crusade for the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God. 


When Laymen Lead the Church 
(Continued from page 10) 
a few statements the general plan of procedure was outlined. 
The whole meeting, dinner and all, lasted only one hour 
and fifteen minutes, but more was accomplished than in many 
a three-hour meeting. The laymen are still talking about that 
meeting and looking forward to getting together again soon. 
Several have said that they want to bring some of their un- 
churched men friends to such a meeting. 

Of course no plan works one hundred per cent! Some of 
the team workers failed to carry through, but the results 
of the seven weeks were most worth while. Our percentage 
of attendance of church members on any one Sunday rose to 
near the fifty per cent mark, and every pastor reported that 
the attendance at his church continued to be above the aver- 
age after Easter and well up into the summer period. 
Naturally, unchurched people have been coming with others 
of their families and friends who show loyalty to the services. 
The cost of all materials, postage, and publicity averaged 
less than ten dollars per participating church. Many people 
have said that the effort proved to be one of the finest meth- 
ods of evangelism used in this city for many years. The 
preachers were inspired by full pews, and people are saying 
that the worship services were greatly improved. We desire 
this experience to be but one step in the continued utilization 
of our laymen for this greatest business on earth. 


Should Teachers of Intermediates and Seniors 
Move with Their Classes? 
(Continued from page 15) 
able to relate the teaching content to their problems and 
experiences. This calls for specialization and for teachers 
who are able to speak with authority. Such an understanding 
comes only to those teachers whose years of experience are 
focused on a single age group. 

The writer has given twenty-three years to the educa- 
tional ministry as a director in the local church and has had 
experience with both types: the teacher who stays with a 
given grade over a period of time, and the teacher who 
moves up with his class. Aside from the occasional teacher 
who makes good in any advanced situation, he has observed 
that the teachers who are most successful are those whose 
work is limited to a specific age group and who specialize in 
a particular area. 

—Assortt Book, Director of Religious Education, Union 

Avenue Christian Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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In the Latter Days 


(Continued from page 35) 

stairs and lie down a while. Until he 
is gone. He is going soon. He will not 
come again. (SUSAN goes out. He turns 
toward ASHLEY.) I need scarcely ex- 
plain my daughter’s condition, She is 
one of many. The Legion of the Broken 
Hearted. 

ASHLEY (advancing gingerly into room): 
Of course, of course. But aren’t you 
afraid? Surely she should be placed in 
some institution. 

RANDALL: We do not think so. Susan 
would die if she were taken from the 
hills. This—this, shall we say “late 
unpleasantness,” could hardly be fore- 
seen. I regret it exceedingly. Will you 
sit down? (Both seat themselves, min- 
ister at desk, ASHLEY on the sofa.) 


value it something more than “intri- 
cate finance” or “international diplo- 
macy.” 


Ye 
AsHLey: Well, but frankly, now— 
RANDALL: You gentlemen of munitions 


are—so naive! Frankly, can’t you see 
how starkly your motive—profit, profit, 
and yet more profit—stands out be- 
neath your high-sounding phrases? 


Asuiey: We have our losses, too. We 


take tremendous risks. Man, you don’t 
know the planning, the brain fag— 


RANDALL: Dare you talk to me of loss? 


(Both are silent for a while.) Strange. 
We were allies once. I preached the 
Great War as a holy cause. I gladly 
sent out my young men. I commended 
them. I gave my only son. Perverted 
pagan that I was! I sinned. I shall 
not sin again. I shall preach peace with- 
out compromise! 


If I understood, you expect a car from 
Warringdon’s Lodge? It should not be 
long. 

AsHLEY (with a slightly embarrassed 
cough): This is a little difficult for 
both of us. I had been glancing through 
your—literature, On certain questions 
—patriotism, notably—we are unalter- 
ably opposed. 

RANDALL: Why difficult? Your candor 
clears the atmosphere. You see in me 


AsHuey: And who will listen to you? 

RANDALL: Those who pay the heaviest 
price of war; and they will hear me 
gladly. 

AsHLezY:, But, parson, human nature’s 
human nature. You can’t stop war! 
RANDALL: We can. We will. Human 
nature is being changed and controlled 
every day. You could see that if you 
had eyes to see anything beyond your 
own interests. I warn you the common 


We've got the money, too!” 


RANDALL: I shall trust in the Lord and © 


I offer my quotation and warning— 
sober warning—‘“They who take the 


sword, shall perish with the sword!” 
ASHLEY (mightily relieved): 1 hear the 


car 


RANDALL: (looking out of window): 


Yes, it is coming down the road. Well, 


Brother Enemy, we shall part under- = 
(Reaches gun 


standing each other. 
from rack.) Yours, I believe? 


ASHLEY (taking it and indicating tro-~ 


phies): Thank you. I see you hunt? 


RANDALL (wincing): Not any longer. I_ 


used to, with the boy. 


ASHLEY (taking checkbook and pen from 
_ pocket and writing rapidly): You'll > 


permit me to repay your hospitality? 


RANDALL (returning check and shaking 


head): That’s not the fashion of our 
mountain hospitality. 


ASHLEY: (urging it upon him): But— 


you might—here take it. A memorial 
for the boy! 


RANDALL (declining to touch check): No. 


It is the price of innocent blood. 
(AsHLEY bites lip. He returns check- 
book and pen to pocket and goes toward 


door as a loud knock is heard outside. 


whe 


The minister follows him. They bow 


formally in the doorway.) 


a pacificist. I see in you a profiteer. 
You convict me of disloyalty. I chal- 
lenge you to disentangle what you term 
“Datriotism” from profit, your profit. 


There we stand. The Lord God is the 


people of the world are on my side. The 


workers, the thinkers. You will not 
delude them forever into slaughtering 
each other for your gain! 


ASHLEY:-We can control certain tongues! 


; 1 
judge between the two of us! RANDALL: So you believe me? You must, 


AsHLEY: You gentlemen of the cloth 


are so impractical! Unless I mistake 
greatly, your concerns are mainly theo- 
logical. Yet you sit in judgment and 
dabble in intricate finance, highly spe- 
cialized merchandising, international 


diplomacy— 
RANDALL: Our concern is with human 
life. In our quaint theological way we 
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or why are you so savage in deter- 


you're asking for trouble! 


will be no surrender! Good-by. 

(ASHLEY goes out. RANDALL sits 
down at desk and opens letters. SUSAN 
enters timidly.) 


ASHLEY: Good-by. I warn you, however, © 


Ranpatt: And I have warned you. There ~ 


rer 


mining to check me? Jail for all con- 
scientious objectors! You fear them. 
You stamp out each flare of resistance 


Susan: Is he gone? 
RANDALL: Yes. 
SUSAN (crossing room to him, and plac-_ 


with a fury that betrays you. We will 
oppose you. We will not yield one inch. 
The struggle may be long; but in the 
end peace must prevail! 


ASHLEY: You'll pardon me if I prefer to 


trust in— 


RANDALL: The heaviest battalions? The 


Ashley Arms? 


ASHLEY: There’s a quotation that ap- 


plies: 
“We've got the men, 
We've got the guns, 
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RANDALL (looking 


Room 310 


ing hand on his arm): I’m sorry if I_ 


grieved you. But he was a wicked man. | 
He said that war would come again 


—must come again—that war— 


Susan, hush! No more of war! Listen, 
we'll talk of peace. There'll come a 


RANDALL (placing hand on hers): Hush, : 


day, God promised it—God hasten it, — 
when “nation shall not lift up sword — 
against nation, neither shall they learn © 
war any more. They shall not hurt nor — 


destroy in all my holy mountain, saith 


the Lord!” 


Susan (dreamily): I’m glad He spoke 


of mountains. Then He'll not forget us ~ 


here. I’ll go now and get your supper. 
(Goes out.) 

out of window): 
There he goes! The man of great 
possessions! (Turns to picture on 
desk.)/ And it was for that—for that— 
that I sent you out—the war—to end 
war! (Takes head in hands with the 
cry of his ancient name sake.) “My 
son! Would God that I had died for 
you! My son! My son!” 


THE END 
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